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Foreword 


Dr. Kamil V. Zvelebil is a great lover of Tamil language and litera¬ 
ture as much as he is one of the devoted non-native scholars in 
Tamil. He has contributed in a great measure toward the increased 
awareness of the richness of Tamil literary and linguistic traditions 
among the Westerners. Mention should be made of his History of 
Tamil Literature, The Smile of Murugan, a study of Tamil literature 
and the numerous articles on Dravidian languages and literatures he 
has been contributing to journals and magazines. In the realm of 
myths in Tamil, his earlier book Tiru Murugan has brought in a sense 
of authenticity and compulsiveness to the indigenous nature of the 
Murugan myth in Tamil. In this book, he has established the indivi¬ 
duality and originality of the Dravidian mythological tradition in 
general and the Tamil tradition in particular. 

The present book Ananda-tandava of Sfiva-SadanrttamUrti is 
more comprehensive and methodologically more complete. Besides it 
is of more cultural and literary significance. While the mythological 
and literary nuances of Murugan and Murugan-worship are relatively 
less complex and less obscure, those connected with Siva, especially 
the origin and development of the Natarija cult present complex 
problems, cultural and religious on the one hand and literary and 
epigraphical on the other. The treatment in the present book is 
marked by more rigorous and impressive uses of the tools of compa¬ 
rison and analysis, a wider perspective and deeper insights. As such, 
it is more critically rewarding. 

It must be stressed at the outset that Dr. Zvelebil’s Ananda-tan- 
tfava is neither a work on the totemic foundations of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion, nor is it a theological treatise. Again, it is very little concerned 
with studying the puranic dimensions of the Siva myth vis-a-vis the 
sociology of the Hinduism. A work of consummate critical scholar- 
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ship, it sets out to evaluate the human significance of a primordial 
religio-cultural deviance on the one hand, and on the other to present 
a historically valid account of the origin and nature of a complex 
mythic tradition. 

A felt assertiveness marks the thesis of the book that the con¬ 
cept of Siva as a Divine Dancer, and in particular, as performing the 
Snanda-tapdava is an '‘Indo-Dravidian 'invention'". The whole of 
the book is an examination of the evidences by which to establish 
the truth of this assertion. The evidences include the earlier works 
on this subject such as Nataraja in Art, Thought and Literature by 
C. Sivaramamurti, Kulke's Cidambaramahatmya and others, the 
Cafikam and the post -Cahkam literary texts, the hymnal poems of the 
medieval period and the iconographic-iconological representations. 
As is inevitable in a study of this kind, there is a constant interaction 
of myth and history - the truth of imagination and the truth of 
history. Ultimately, it is the latter that takes precedence over the 
former, and also the former is constantly informed by the latter. 
Equally inevitable is the comparison of the Dravidian and the Aryan, 
the Tamil and the Sanskrit traditions. The methodological syste¬ 
maticness and the precision with which this comparison has been 
made add to the validity and authenticity of this study as a 
whole. 

Dr. Zvelebil investigates the concept of Siva as Nataraja from 
various angles : the physiological features of the image of Siva, the 
various myths and legends that go with these features, the literary 
representations of them, the sociological and psychological dimen¬ 
sions by which they are informed and so forth. These sources have 
been examined both diachronically and synchronically, and in 
juxtaposition with the literary, political and religious environments 
obtaining in the respective ages. 

More important, however, is the fact that the myth of Siva, and 
especially the concept of ananda-tdndava has been studied through¬ 
out as one of human significance, with a humanistic approach going 
hand in hand with the mythic interpretation. A well-informed inter¬ 
pretation of the various myths and legends as also the various 
physiological features and poses in human terms adds to the compul¬ 
siveness of its appeal. 


IV 


The myth of Siva is a multi-faceted one. Its antiquity and rich¬ 
ness and its interaction with the modes of human living remain an 
inexhaustible source of artistic creativity. The Indian mind has 
exploited this myth through the ages with great imaginative intelli¬ 
gence. Not only does this myth constitute a great thematic source 
in poetry, painting and sculpture, not only do our artists find it an 
archetypal pattern of great cultural significance, but also it is a deep- 
rooted, pervasive image in the collective consciousness of the Indian 
mind. No wonder, it is a seminal component of the Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. Several writers of both the East and the West have studied 
the different dimensions of this myth. The uniqueness of 
Dr. Zvelebil's inquiry lies in his placing ananda-taridava in the central 
tradition of Tamil aesthetic creativity, and in his finding it as an 
evolutionary product of the art of dancing in Tamilnadu. 

Apart from the intrinsic evidences that have a direct bearing on 
the evolution of this characteristically Dravidian cult, we have in this 
book a large number of references to the historical events and perso¬ 
nages, myths and legends native to the Tamil soil and the popular 
beliefs and practices that have in some way or other contributed to 
the origin, growth and development of dnanda-fandava. Dr. Zvelebil 
has exercised a meticulous care and critical sensitivity in his exami¬ 
nation of the different dimensions that mark this evolution: historical, 
literary, sociological, geographical and religious. He has studied the 
stone and metal representations of ananda-tantfava in relation to the 
nature of the minds behind them, the given social and religious 
environment and the aesthetic compulsions. He takes into conside¬ 
ration the findings of the earlier researchers in the field like Siva- 
ramamurti, Hermann Kulke, Douglas Barret, O' Flaherty and others, 
looks through their strengths and inadequacies, consolidates their 
findings and builds up a conceptual edifice that could provide an 
authentic source-material for future researchers in this field. 

A work of this kind is much more than an exercise in academic 
compartmentalism. Breathing as it does a concern for critical validity 
and systematicness, it is a unique blend of humanistic, archetypal, 
historical and comparative approaches. There are several other 
features in this book that both the literary scholar and the student of 
the cultural history of Tamilnadu would find worthy of a profitable 
pursuit. They include the reinterpretation of Tirumantiram in relation 
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to the ananda-tspfava, the decoding of the various conceptual and 
non.conceptual terms associated with Siva and his traits, a multi¬ 
faceted examination of the name Chidambaram and the different 
myths and legends connected with it, and so on. 

Through this book. Dr. Kamil Zvelebil has brought to bear on the 
critical scholarship in Tamil a freshness and originality of critical 
response ; he has, by bringing in the comparative and the mythic 
approaches, widened the canvas for the practitioners of criticism 
in Tamil. Again, this book has a positive contribution to make 
insofar as it adds to an increased awareness of the richness and 
vitality of the Tamil cultural heritage. 

The Institute of Asian Studies is deeply grateful to Dr. Kamil 
V. Zvelebil for his permission to publish this work through the 
Institute, and it gratefully acknowledges the neat and sincere 
execution of the printers. 


November, 1985. 


Institute of Asian Studies. 
Madras-600 041. 
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Ananda-tandava of 
Siva-Sadanrttamurti 


The Development of the Concept of Atavallan . Kiittaperumanatikal 
in the South Indian Textual and Iconographic Tradition. 


Satyam satyam gatyantaram 
utsrjya te padapatyam 
a tyantartam bhptyam 
na tyaja nityam nateSa 
mam pahi 

Do not forsake me 

who must be supported in utter distress 

who cannot be thrown off your feet 

after having forsaken every other refuge 

beyond recovery 

Natesa 

always 

protect me 

" <?iva est, sans doute, n6 aux environs du Cap Comorin. Devenu, 
par la suite, populaire danstoute la P6ninsule indienne, il est intronis6 
sur les cimes, eternellement neigeuses, du Kaildsa, en plein Himalaya. 
Uni h Parvati, la fills de la montagne, il symbolis les mystdres 
de la g6n6ration et de l'6nergie cosmique" (KSrSvelane, dans 
Trouvailles de Nedoungadou, Tandavas de Siva, Pondich6ry, 1950, 
p. 81). 
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INTRODUCTION 

0.1. The concept of 3iva as the Divine Dancer and in particular, 
as performing the ananda-tandava or "the awesome dance of bliss'' is 
no doubt an Indo-Dravidian 'invention*. Both the earliest iconographic 
representations of this concept, as well as the earliest textual 
descriptions and interpretations of it, stem from the South of India, 
and are rooted in the Southern soil. The name itself: although, of 
course, Puranic traditions maintain that the dance is termed tdntfava 
because it was watched, classified and defined by one of Siva's 
attendants, Tandu, the hard philological truth is different; the name 
of the dance is simply identical with the Tamil word tantavam which 
means'leaping, jumping' ("derived from rantu - 'to jump, leap across, 
jump over, dance', cf. Dravidian Etymological Dictionary 2578); 
an undoubtedly Dravidian word, found even in the non-literary, tribal 
Dravidian languages. As the word, so the concept: in fact, the 
Northern, Sanskritic contribution to the concept of the dancing Siva 
is apparently of little significance, albeit future research may show 
whether or not the ta#dava concept and icon were in some way 
influenced by the Pratyabhijna school of Ka$mlr Saivism. 

Indeed, as K. V. Soundara Rajan quite vigorously puts it (Journal 
Ind. Soc. Orient. Art, New, V. 1972-73, p. 84): the cmanda-tandava 
icon is quite unlike the earlier dancing Siva figures in any part of 
India for they were primarily tamasic in character; it received ritual 
fixity only in Tamilnadu, and in the 10th Cent. A.D.; and this Divine 
Dancer in ananda~tandava, called Atavallan in Tamil and Nataraja in 
Sanskrit, is different from Natesa (the dancing god) a distinction 
that should be well maintained by art historians. 

According to Saiva Agamas, 108 postures (karanas) of Sivas 
dance may be distinguished. 1 Of these postures, only nine were 
described in texts, both Sanskrit and Tamil, in some detail, as to their 
iconography, typology, and ideology. The term Nataraja, "the king 
of dance", is being employed in two meanings. Often, it is used, 
rather vaguely, as simply one of the epithets which express the god s 
fondness of dance. In this sense, he is also known, all over India, 
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as Natela, NateSvara, Nrtyapriya, Nityanrtya etc. In a more specific 
sense, the term Nataraja is employed as an epithet which has been 
equaled with a very definite, very particular mode of dance, 
characteristic for the South of India, and for Tamilnadu in particular-viz. 
the 'awesome dance of bliss', ananda-fanQaw. As such, the Nataraja 
is known in Chola inscriptions as Atavallan 'the one who excels in 
dancing'—this term having a special reference to the god of 
Chidambaram—or as Kuttapperumanajikaj 'The Supreme Lord- 
Dancer'. It is as Nataraja in this sense, as Atavallan, as 
Kuttapperumanatikal dancing in a canonical, well defined mode of 
dance, that £iva the Dancing God will be the focus of attention 
on the following pages. 


This very precise dancing posture of the god's image was 
developed or at least canonized, it seems, relatively late, somewhere 
in the Perumpanappuliyur and Tillai-Chidambaram regions, given 
iconic shape by local religious movements and art guilds, and spread 
with tremendous vitality in its iconographic representation all over 
South India. 


The name of the dance is, in iconographic terms, Snanda-tdridava, 
'the dynamic dance of bliss', or, more, precisely, pahca-krtya-param' a)- 
Snanda-tandava, ''the dynamic dance of highest bliss (symbolizing 
the five actions)''. Other current designations of the dance are 
Sadatandava (as ceaseless cosmic process) and Gauritandava (as 
witnessed by Gaurl-£>ivakami). Technically speaking - and using 
iconographic terminology—it is one of the bhujanganatanas or dances 
involving the snake. 


It must be stressed that the ananda-tantfava is one of the seven 
fandava dances of Siva. These seven kinds of ffipdavam have all their 
names, their cultic loci, and they symbolize, or correspond to, the five 
activities of the divine ( pahca-krtyd , ain-tolil ). The following 
summary indicates the connection of the seven tandavas with 
their respective activities and their local and temporal coordinates: 
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TABLE 1 

The seven tdn^ava dances of Siva-Nataraja. 


Name 

1. Kalikatandava 
Ta. Kalikatantavam 
or Muni tan tavam 

2. Gauritandava 
Ta. Kauritantavam 

3. Samdhyatandava 
Ta. Cantiyatantavam 

4. Samharatandava 
Ta. Cankaratantavam 

5. Tripuratandava 
Ta. Tiripuratantavam 

6. Ordhvatandava 
Ta. Orttuvatan tavam 
also Umatantavam 

7. Anandatandava 
Ta. anantaiantavam 


Activity, function 

srsti - creation 
Ta. pataittal 

sthiti- maintenance 
Ta. kattal 


ditto 

balance of creation 


anugraha - release 
Ta. arujal- 
bestowing of grace 

paficakriya - 
accomplishment of 
all five functions : 
ineffable bliss 


Place 

Tirunelveli 
tamrasabhH 
Ta. tampiracapai 

Tirupputtur 
Hrasabha 
Ta. citcapai 

Maturai 
rajatasabhn ) 

Ta. velfiyampalam 


Tiruvalankatu 

ratnasabha 

Ta. irattinacapai 

Tillai - Citamparam 
kanakasabha * 

Ta. ponnampalam 


sarphara - destruction The Universe at 
dark; Midnight 

Ta. alittal 

tirodhana- purification Tirukurtalam 
Ta. maraittal- hiding Ta. citrasabha 

Ta. cittiracapai 


It is quite obvious that this schematic representation is the result 
of later speculation ; also, it is not the only possible symbolization. 9 
It is also possible, even plausible, that the seven dances of Siva 
represent the ascent of kundalini Sakti from the mUladhara cakra up 
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to the sahasrara cakra. This ascent of kupdalini can be understood 
as the movement of creation from 'evolution' to 'involution'. In the 
first five cakras, it covers diva's tirodhana through systi, sthiti and 
pralaya, dissolving step by step the five tanmStras and the accom¬ 
panying bhutas (of ‘smell, taste, form, touch' and 'sound'); in the 
sixth (ajfla cakra), the decision is taken whether to move back into 
evolution or to proceed toward involution. This is symbolized by 
the urdhavatanQava where Siva competes with Sakti (i.e. involution in 
competition with evolution). Reaching the seventh cakra, creation 
merges with the Absolute in ananda-tandava) likewise sat-cit-ananda 
is experienced in the sahasrara chakra . 3 

However, all authorities agree that the ananda-tandava is one of 
the seven tandavas, that it is the one which represents all five activities 
of the Divine Dancer, and that it is eternally performed in the Golden 
Hall at Chidambaram. It will be this dance of Siva-Nataraja, and 
this dance only that will form the subj ect of the following lines. 

Such a magnificent and complex phenomenon as Siva the 
Dancing God in ananda-tandava can be approached, both historically 
and structurally (synchronically) from two basic stand-points: the 
iconographic and the textual. I shall try to attempt both, though in 
the first field I must and shall lean heavily on the labours of more 
competent scholars than I could ever hope to be - mainly those of 
Sivaramamurti and, above all, of Douglas Barrett. He is the one 
who has introduced sound methodology, order, precision and 
sobriety into the investigation of the Nataraja icon. In the field of 
the cultural and religious background, and of textual studies of the 
ananda-tandava concept, I can rely more or less on my own abilities, 
though here too I am greatly indebted to others, particularly 
Hermann Kulke. 

0.2. The following myth accounts for the origin of anandai 
ta?dava ■ In the forest of Daruvana, "heretic" sages practised their 
austerities and sacrifices without truly loving and serving Siva. 
Therefore, 3iva in the guise of a young handsome ascetic went there, 
accompanied by Visnu whom he ordered to adopt the form of a 
beautiful courtezan and seduce the fsis - which Visnu did most 
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successfully. Siva, as the handsome naked mendicant, aroused the 
passion of the wives of the sages, and seduced them one by one. 
The two gods were then followed by the r$is and their wives, each 
apart, and when they met in the midst of the forest, the sages saw 
their naked impassioned wives and were shocked. They went into 
council and found out that the two seducers were none else than 
Siva and Visnu ; and, full of hatred against Siva as the instigator of 
the plot, they sought to kill him. They prepared a sacrifice out of 
which emerged first a huge tiger; but Siva destroyed the beast and 
wrapped its skin around his waist. Then a trident emerged to kill 
the god; but Siva grasped it firmly in his hand. Then a furious 
antelope emerged to gore him ; but Siva took it into his left hand. 
Then a great number of snakes were created to attack him ; but he 
took them into his hair as ornaments. Subsequently a host of 
demons followed; but he ordered them to become his servants. 
Next a horrid grinning skull appeared ; but Siva set it into his crown 
of hair. Then the rsis created a drum ( damaru , tuti) which they 
hurled with a deafening sound against the god, but he caught it and 
held it firmly in one of his hands. Finally, they produced a demoniac 
dwarf as the embodiment of evil, called Muyalaka alias Apasmara- 
purusa, ‘The man without memory', and a scorching flame in 
addition, but Siva took the fire into his hand, and stepped on the 
back of the dwarf breaking his neck. And then he began to dance, 
and the whole universe trembled, because it was a vigorous, heroic, 
tangava dance. After the dance, the sages, totally converted, fell at 
the god's feet, but Siva left the forest and_ returned to Mount 
KailSsa. However, following a request of Adisesa, he forever 
repeats' his Snanda-taridava, his vigorous dance of bliss, in the golden 
hall of Tillai-Chidambaram. 


Why at Tillai - Chidambaram ? Because, before the creation of 
the shrine of Na(arSja there was a shrine to Kali in the Tillai forest. 
Siva, moved by the worship of VySghrapada, the sage with the 
tiger's foot, and of Patanjali, the snake-sage, wished to show them 
his ananda-tSndava. However, K5li was filled with pride an 
challenged Siva to a dance contest. Siva wished to suppress her 
pride, sojhe laid down the following conditions: whoever would 
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win would become the Lord of Tillai; whoever would loose must 
leave the bounds of the site. While gods and sages watched, K31I 
and Siva began to dance. Kali saw Siva perform the urdhva- 
tandava - with one foot thrust up toward the sky - and, ashamed that 
female modesty forbade her to perform such a dance, bowed her 
head and accepted her defeat. Therefore she was forced to leave 
the shrine in the heart of the Tillai forest and go to the boundary of 
the town (hence the Tamil proverb tillaikk&U ellaikk ' appal, "The 
Kali of Tillai stays outside the limits"). In order to remove her fault 
in challenging Siva to a contest. Kali then bathed in the Sivapriya 
tank, worshipped the god, her fierce form departed, and she received 
a peaceful form as Tillaivanamutaiparamecuvari. She now dwells 
in her shrine as CamundiSvari. The original shrine to Kali in the 
heart of the Tillai forest is identified with the present Nfttasabha 
inside the Nataraja temple . this, too, was the scene of the dance 
contest, and it holds an eight-armed image of Siva in the urdhva- 
tandava pose (Kali being placed below the god on the right side). 
The ananda-fandava of Siva is performed in the Kanakasabha 'the 
golden hall' where he dances in the presence of his spouse Sivak3mi. 
Thus, the original (?) goddess of Chidambaram is divided into a 
fierce and a benign form, and then the fierce form is exiled to the 
boundary while the central shrine is 'taken over' by Siva accompanied 
by the benign form. 

1. THE ICONOGRAPHIC DISTINCTION OF ANANDA - 

TANDAVA. 

C. Sivaramamurti has used, in his large and detailed but 
somewhat disorganized monograph, the terms bhujaAga-trdsita or 
bhujaiigBncita and ananda-l&ndava rather loosely and vaguely, as 
completely identical, as being, so to say, in free variation. However, 
it is much more preferable to keep these terms apart. The first two 
are purely technical terms, referring to the leg positions in particular 
dance-postures ; in contrast, ananda-tapdava is an interpretative, 
iconological term, referring primarily to a particular dance-symbolism. 

Moreover, it seems that originally there were at least three 
closely related and yet different dance poses, all with uplifted legs. 
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which became later used more or less indiscriminately : bhujanga- 
trasita (the 24th pose of Bharata’s Natyadastra), bhujangalalita (the 
25th pose of the same text) and bhujangehcita (the 40th among the 
108 postures of Bharata’s text). These three came to be used rather 
vaguely, and particularly the terms bhujafigahcita and bhujangatrasita 
simply came to refer to that karana in which the dancer lifts one of 
his legs while the other is firmly planted on the ground, "as though 
he had discovered a snake very near him and appears to be of unsteady 
gait" (B. Walker, Hindu World, London 1968). These terms began, 
more specifically, to refer to the dance which represents 8iva as 
dancing under a banyan tree while the snake Karka alias Karkotaka 
(a nagaraja or 'snake-king' or Naga-king) darts at 8iva s leg, and 
diva's dance assumes a posture provoked by this attack - i.e. the 
'snake-fright posture'. 

The oldest representation of this karana belongs probably to the 
early 7th Cent. A.D., to a Pallava cave-temple at Siyamaiigalam (North 
Arcot), though the matter of priority and chronology is far from being 
settled*; the most interesting feature of this sculpture is indeed the 
coiled snake with the hood raised near Siva's right foot. The Apasmara 
dwarf is significantly absent. The bhujangatrasita position is also 
represented several times on the Tanjavur and Chidambaram panels 
which follow rather faithfully Bharata’s description of the karanas . 
However, a fully doveloped, well defined and canonical ananda- 
tandava as we know it from post-Pallava sculpture in stone and metal 
is not to be found among the 108 dance poses described by Bharata 
in his NStyaiastra (which is not surprising since the date of this text 
is usually given as around the beginning of the Christian era) and 
illustrated by the Tanjavur and Chidambaram panels following, as 
stated above, Bharata's text rather closely. 

If we compare carefully the Siyamangalam sculpture, the Tanjavur 
and Chidambaram panels representing the 'frightened-by-snake' 
mode of dance, and one of the early but full-fledged, canoncial 
representations of well-defined ananda-tapdava, we cannot escape the 
following conclusion: the dnanda-tan^ava is one among several 
possible^developments (speaking technically) of the more general 
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bhujangatrasita-cum-bhujarigaficita dance-variety; however, it is the 
one development which became rigidly codified and formalized and 
hence canonical, having been provided with a myth, a complete and 
complex iconology. and high degree of prestige and patronage. 
Therefore, it has become the most popular and the best-known repre¬ 
sentation of 3iva as Nataraja (at this point, the reader will of course 
have become aware that not every image of J>iva Nataraja dances in 
the ananda-tapdava I). We should, therefore, speak of the bhujahgafl - 
cita and bhujangatrasita karana only in two contexts: either as an 
earlier iconographic 'fore-runner' of Unanda-taptfava, or as of the 
bhujahgahcita/bhujarigatrasita leg position (i.e. reserve the term for the 
typically raised leg accompanied by the characteristic twist of the 
waist, stemming from the sculptural representation of a quick move¬ 
ment caused by the shock of a snake's attack). Put in a somewhat 
different, way: the technical posture to become the basis of the 
iconologic-iconographic concept of ananda-tandava evolved out of the 
blend of three postures known to us from Bharata's Natyai&stra as 
bhujahgOhcita, bhujangatrasita and bhujangalalita. 

Ananda-tandava, 'the vigorous/awesome dance of bliss' has, as 
such, nothing to do—ideologically—with the frightening snake; only 
the convention of the raised leg has been used in this pose. However, 
it is—or it has become—a rather precisely defined concept, as to its 
iconographic conventions and iconological interpretations. Only that 
dance pose or mode which has such well-defined iconographic 
properties should legitimately be called Gnanda-taptfava. And it is in 
this sense, and in this sense only, that the ananda-taptfava is apparently 
a purely South Indian, Indo-Dravidian development—mythologically' 
conceptually, iconologically and iconographically, and by virtue of 
local and regional provenience. 

What are the diagnostic features of a well-defined ananda-tap4ava 
irrespective of whether the fabric of the icon is stone or metal, or 
whether it is a painting ? 

1—In the canonical ananda-tandava Siva the Dancer always stands 
on the back of the dwarf Apasmarapurusa (Tam. Muyalakan), the 
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demon of oblivion who, clasping a snake, lies prostrate facing the 
god’s right. 

2 — Siva's right leg is slightly bent, his left leg slightly raised 
and turned towards the right leg, in the very typical bhujangatrasita 
technical posture. 

3 — Head: The hair is in the jatamukuta shape : released on 
each side is half a dozen or more strands of matted hair spreading 
horizontally; these strands are decorated at intervals with flowers; 
and a skull, and a cobra ; on the right side is seen, sitting, a tiny 
figure with the upper half of a woman, lower half like flowing water, 
representing the river Ganga; on the left side the crescent or 
half-moon. 

4 — The dancer has always four hands : the upper right hand 
holding a small drum ( damaru , tuti), the lower right hand showing 
the abhaya ("Fear not !") gesture of reassurance, the palm of the 
upper left hand stretched to form a crescent in which is held a flame 
of fire (agni, anki, akkini), the lower left arm stretched almost 
straight across the body in the ’gajahasta Igesture (looking like the 
stiffened trunk of an elephant, hence the name). 

5 _| n the right ear Siva has the decorative makara kupdalas, 

in the left ear the plain earrings worn by village women, to indicate 
the double nature of the deity (the male-female unity). 

g_-phe sacred thread is across his body ; he is adorned with 

the usual necklaces, armlets, bracelets etc., but 

7 _ he has some special decorations : a sash fixed round the 
waist with ends fluttering in the air, and a small chain with a tiny 
bell tied round his right calf. 

8 — There is a serpent round his neck ; another round his 
right arm. 
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9 — The whole composition should be surrounded by a 
fire-arch ( prabha , tiruvaci) growing out of the 'lotus postament; this 
fire-arch is, though, frequently missing. 

2. ORIGIN, HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ICON. 

2.1. Whenever one hears the words ‘the dance of Siva' one is 
inevitably reminded of the classical and deservedly famous essay by 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy (1877 - 1947) which deals mainly 
with the philosophical interpretation of the icnography of South 
Indian metal images of Sri NatarSja, quoting, in a somewhat hap¬ 
hazard manner, a number of Tamil (and other) texts without much 
respect for their dating and historical sequence. The essay is 
beautiful, and has contributed in a very important manner to Western 
understanding of Indian art. With tremendous intuition, 
Coomaraswamy has grasped the philosophical essence of Siva's 
dance, and even in some seemingly minor points, he has foreseen 
the results of later research. 

However, since Coomaraswamy wrote his lovely essay, Indian 
studies underwent profound changes ; above all, the perspectives 
have changed, and the Indo-Dravidian contribution to Indian culture 
is being recognized fqr, what it is in all its complexity and tremen¬ 
dous impact. Tamil literature has been studied more critically, and 
in historical contexts and revolutionary trends. Last but not least, 
such pioneering or synthetic works as those of Hermann Kulke, 
C. Sivaramamurti, and the extremely important papers of Douglas 
Barrett, have thrown an entirely new light on the origins, develop, 
ment, and meaning of the ananda-tandava of Nataraja. 8 

Though any religious phenomenon is also a social and historical 
fact, it is, primarily, part of a structure sui generis ; it is best under, 
stood on its own plane of reference interpreted phenomenologically 
in religious terms. Siva Nataraja is a concept loaded with symbo¬ 
lism : therefore, in what follows, much attention will be given 
to the concept, the symbolism, the iconology of Siva Nataraja 
images. 
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However, it is a concept expressed as a work of art through 
various media : stone, metal, wood, painting, it is a concept based 
on the art of dancing. It is an icon. Hence, attention will be also 
paid to the evolution of the material art-forms of this concept, to its 
iconography. 

Finally, it is the 'result' of an 'event', the outcome of a 
'happening'; and this event has its own story, its own verbal shape, 
its own myth : therefore, attention will also be paid to the legends 
and myths which have provided the verbal expression of this concept. 

2. 2. It is very likely that the decisive stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the CONCEPT of diva’s dance of bliss go hand in hand with 
the evolution of the dance-cult in Chidambaram, since both textual 
and iconographic evidence points to that region ; and that the crucial 
period of this development must have been the 7th-8th Cent. A, D. 
The inanda-tandava as a well-defined, almost rigorously conventiona¬ 
lized mode of Nataraja's dance which to a great extent suppressed 
all other manners of Siva's dance and usurped for itself - legitimately 
so- the right to be the representative mode of the mystical dance of 
the Divine Dancer, could have obviously developed as such only 
when certain socio-economic, political, mythological, ritual, artistic 
and iconologic-iconographic conditions were ripe and iready for such 
development. No doubt that of crucial importance was, apart from 
the state of the dance-cult at Chidambaram, the crystallization of the 
myths connected with the sacred temple city, and, on the other hand, 
the social, political, religious and cultural state of affairs iin the Chola 
kingdom. Another precondition of basic importance must have been 
the particular set up of the priestly community in Chidambaram, and, 
the state of development of Agamic ritualism in the temples. Finally, 
purely 'personal' matters played a great role, too : after the political 
revival of the Chola empire in about 946 A. D., an extraordinary 
woman, the Chola queen Sembiyan Mahadev!, must have played an 
important part in the spread of the Nataraja cult. 

However, the sculptural and pictorial representations of diva 
Nataraja in his dance of ecstasy did, naturally, also have material and 
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artistic* i. e. purely iconographic predecessors, on which, so to say, 
the ideology of the divine Dance of Bliss could have been grafted to 
produce the final ripe and perfect fruit. 

These ancestral icons of Siva dancing in the ananda-tandava 
should be typologically delineated and limited only to such modes 
which indeed could have functioned as, so to say, "proto -ananda- 
tandava" icons; otherwise one would, in one's search, reach the 
sculptural representations of various dances of Siva going back even 
beyond the Gupta period. 

The data have been conveniently collected and published by ‘ 
C. Sivaramamurti, and some of them discussed and evaluated in the 
papers of Barrett. What follows, is a recapitulation of this material, 
arranged so that it is pertinent to our topic, and it is hoped - in a 
way which shows the most relevant developments. 

First of all, we must distinguish between the North and the 
South of India. It was, after all, in the Indo-Dravidian milieu of the 
South that the concept of ananda-fdnQava did develop, and only there. 
Second, we must distinguish among at least three basic types: repre¬ 
sentations of Nataraja irrespective of the dancing pose which they 
manifest; representations of Nataraja in the bhujahgdflcitajbhujaftgatra- 
sita dancing postures; and, finally, representations of Nataraja in the 
canonical, fullfledged ananda-tandava, anchored firmly in the iconolo- 
gical ground, and not deviating from an iconographic canon. 

2.3. Although there exist a few pre-Cha]ukya, pre-Vakataka 
and pre-Pallava representations of Siva as a dancing-deity found in the 
North of India, they can hardly be considered anything but "early 
precursors of the Siva Nataraja theme" 6 . In fact, we may speak of 
Siva as Nataraja only when th 9 Guptas appear on the scene, though 
neither Srinivasan nor Sivaramamurti has conclusively proven the 
concept, and a full iconographic representation of Siva Nataraja, to 
have existed in pre-Chajukyan times. Nevertheless, a multi-armed 
Siva dancing on a door-lintel at Sakore (Madhya Pradesh), of the 
5th Century, or another Gupta-period dancing Siva from Sirpur (with 
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typical urdhva linga ), of the 5th Cent, as well, may be regarded as 
very early specimens of the ''idea'' of Siva as the Lord of Dance. 

Considering, however, the evidence provided by Srinivasan 7 and 
Sivaramamurti, and the discussion offered by Kulke 8 , I dare express 
the opinion that in Gupta sculpture, the Nataraja theme was not too 
important and that, in fact, the few representations of Siva 'as a 
dancing deity occurring in the late Gupta period were created under 
the impact and inspiration of the concept of Nataraja originated and 
evolved in the South. Whereas Srinivasan regards the famous 
Nataraja sculpture (cave I) from Badami, the capital of the Chajukyas, 
as the first representation of the concept of Siva the Lord of Dance 
in Indian art (ca. 578 A.D.), further research, notably by Kulke and 
Sivaramamurti has somewhat changed our views. However, the 
gross outline remains, and the basic conclusion is still true : not only 
is the inanda-fdndava specifically but the "idea" of Nataraja in general 
an Indo-Dravidian ''invention" from the South. The chronology of 
the developments per dynasties seems to be as follows : 


Chalukyas 


Vistfttkundins pre-Pallava and Pallavas 

Remote Indo-Dravidian culture 
of the Dakhin : importance of 
dance, (yeti, velan ital ) in the 
cult of autochthonous S. Indian 
deities, particularly Murugan. 
Early post-Sangam literature 
Mugalrajapuram speaks diva's dance (Kalit- 
nr. Bezwada, of tokai) i 
Vikramendra II 
(515-535 A.D.) | 
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Chalukyas Visnukundins pre-Pallava and Pallavas 

early Pallavas 


Pallavas 


Mahendravarman I (580-630) 

Slyamangalam 

Pallava conquest 

-»— of Badami in —► Narasimhavarman I (630-668) 

642 A.D. 

Mamallapuram 

Narasimhavarman II (700-728) 

▼ Kailasanatha, Kanchipuram 

Pattadakal 
(after 740 A.D.) 

In the far South, there are indications that divine dance, and 
dance in cultus, were very important in early Dravidian religion. 
There is also a rather important literary evidence for diva's dance from 
late Sangam or early post-Sangam literature: the Invocation to 
Kalittokai (ca. 4th-5th Cent. A.D.) ascribed to Nallantuvanar mentions 
a number of Siva's dances connected with the myth of the destruction 
of Tripura. It is clear that the Tamil South had an important independent 
tradition of a dancing god which began to fully flourish and develop 
during the Pallavas of Kanci and reached its apogee and the established 
canonic form during the Cholas. 

However, we may consider as the first real ancestor of the 
Southern image of Nafaraja the multi-armed Siva dancing in the 
Srdhavajanu pose, trampling Apasmara—unfortunately a badly muti¬ 
lated figure from Mugalrajapuram near Bezwatfa 9 (Vijayava^a, 
Andhra Pradesh ); it may be dated to ca. 530 A.D., in the rule of 
Vikramendra II (515-535/545 A.D.), the Vi§nukundin king who was 
the maternal great grandfather of the Pallava Mahendravarman. 


Aihole 

(ca. 550 A.D.) 

Badami 
(ca. 578 A.D.) 
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According to Sivaramamurti, this figure shows a combination of 
Northern features (e.g. the numerous arms) with Southern traits- 
(trampling of Apasmara). 


Chronologically, next, according to Kulke, 10 comes the Aiholo 
Nataraja. 11 Aihole was the capital of the Chajukyas before Pulikesin I 
(543/4-566). Kulke argues convincingly that the Aihole sculpture 
and the famous Badami Nataraja are closely connected, and that the 
Aihole piece is earlier, since the Badami Dancer is iconographically 
richer and stylistically riper. 

It is thus the sculptors of the Vi§gukugdins and the artists of 
Aihole and the Chajukyas who were probably the first to express in 
stone the concept of Siva the Lord of Dance , sometime round 530-550 
A.D. Under PulikeSin I (543/4-566), the Chajukya capital was trans¬ 
formed to Badami, and so was the stone-representation of Nataraja. 
An important iconologic development took place at the sametime r 
whereas in Aihole Siva dances in an earthly milieu for the fsi- wives 
in the Daruvana (Pine) Forest, in Badami we already have a' cosmic 
dance, a truly divine dance. 18 The cult of Nataraja must have been 
of some importance in the new Chajukyan capital. 


fhe conquering Pallavas (A.D. 642) saw the Chajukya sculptures 
in Badami during their 12 years of occupation of the Chalukya capital. 
As a result, the Pallava architecture of Mamallapuram under 
Narasimhavarman I was influenced by Chajukyan art. 18 On the other 
hand, it is probably quite significant that the Vispukurnjin king 
Vikramendra II in whose reign we may date the ancient sculpture of 
the dancing Siva from Mugalrajapuram was a maternal great-grand¬ 
father of Narasimhavarman's father Mahendravarman. Thus we have 
two or three interconnected traditions—the southern Tamil pre-Pallava 
tradition of divine dance; the very important Deccani Chajukya tradi¬ 
tion , and possibly another Southern Andhra tradition, ultimately mer¬ 
ging into one, which resulted in the great flourish of Nataraja 
sculptures, both in stone and in metal, under late Pallavas, early 
Pandyas and early Cholas. 
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Around 740 A.D., the Chalukyas conquered Kaiicipuram and we 
find a rich development of the Nataraja theme in the third capital of 
their kingdom, in Pattadakal, in the temples which were fashioned by 
the architect Gunda "with the help of stone-cutters deported from 
Kanci.' 11 


2.4. Now as regards the earliest Pallava sculptures of Nataraja. 
In a cave temple in Nellore district, believed to be excavated by 
Simhavisnu, the son-in-law of the Vi§nukundin king Vikramendra, is a 
stone-carving of dancing Ssiva with eight hands which, though some¬ 
what static, is quite admirable. This Bhairavakonda Proto-Nataraja 
suggests the Vakataka and early Chajukya styles but, as Sivaramamurti 
says, *'is to be shared between the Vi§nukundins and the Pallavas for 
its inspiration and execution." 15 It belongs to the 6th Cent. A.D. 


The most important among the early Pallava Nataraja sculptures 
is a stone-carving of £>iva dancing in bhujangatrasita from a pillar in a 
cave-temple in Siyamafigalam. 16 This one is so very important 
because in it we have a true predecessor of all later ananda-tan^ava 
themes. For Kulke(1970) the earliest prototype of any ananda-tan^ava, 
was still the Nataraja at Vall£varam, which he dated in the late 10th 
Cent. 17 However, the Siyamafigalam Nataraja may belong to the 
early 7th Cent. A.D., and is a Pallava, not a Chola work; the most 
important and characteristic mark of ananda-ttlndava, i.e. the left leg, 
lifted and bent ( kuilcita) with the simultaneous twist of the left hip 
to the front, is absolutely clearly present in this carving, and, what 
more, the snake which is responsible for the technical term under 
which the mode goes (i.e. bhujangatrasita 'frightened-by-snake') is 
also quite forcefully present, with its hood raised. At this point we 
should recall that another term used for this all-important mode of 
dance is bhujangancita, i.e. "bent [on account of] a snake". However 
though most authors regard these two as identical, they are not; they 
represent one type or mode of dance, but two somewhat different 
technical dance positions: bhujangatrasita is the 24th, bhujahgaficita 
the 40th position ( karana )• To illustrate the differences by a sketch. 


A—3 
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bhujang&ncita (40th karana ) 
which is identical with or very 
close to the one found in Madu¬ 
rai, and in fact the one most 
closely related to the later 
ananda-tandava 


bhujaAgatrasita (24th karana) 
the position of the arms and 
hands is very close to the arms 
and hands of Nataraja in the 
ananda-tOndava 


it seems that the combination of these two 
technical dance postures plus the relevant 
iconology of the ananda-tandava concept resul¬ 
ted in the iconography of ananda-tandava 


Fig. 1 


Thanks to Sivaramamurti and the fact that he has drawn our 
attention to the powerful Siyamaftgalam carving, it is now clear 
where to search for the iconographic ancestor of ananda-tandava and 
when. The whole development - is iconographically at least- pushed 
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back to the 7th or 8th Cent. A.D. This development agrees well with 
the fact that Campantar, Appar and Cuntarar, in whose poems the 
theme of the dancing Siva forcefully appears, are all earlier than the 
10th Century Valisvaram temple; that they, in fact, are closely 
connected with the great Pallavas of the 7th-9th Cent. A.D., and 
that the god-king idea was obviously a powerful theme in Pallava 
royal ideology. This sculpture has also important bearing on the 
problem of the dating of Tirumular, and on the controversy whether 
Tirumular indeed describes Siva’s anandatOpdava. At this moment 
we can maintain that, judged iconographically, the beginnings of the 
development of the anandatandava theme and mode in South Indian 
art can be pushed back to the years 620-650 A.D. 

The lower right hand of Siva is in the gesture of fearlessness 
(<abhaya ), like in anandatandava. The left, however, is thrown away from 
the body and hanging loosely down (in contrast to anandatttpdava). 
The other right hand carries a bowl of fire (not the damaru drum), 
while the fourth holds an axe (not a flame of fire). The jata of 
the Dancer's hair whirls around, in typical anandatandava fashion, 
and the moon is quite prominent in it. Apasmara is absent; instead, 
there is the snake. Thus, there are a few very typical iconographic 
features present suggesting strongly further development towards 
i anandatandava while other important features are absent; clearly, the 
iconology of anandatandava is yet absent, too, though the abhaya 
hand and the smile of bliss on diva's face are quite suggestive of 
future developments. 

The importance of Slyamangalam can hardly be overestimated. 
The panel of the dancing 3iva is small, and is found on the northern 
pilaster of the facade of this cave-temple which lies in the North 
Arcot district (c.f. K. R. Srinivasan, Cave Temples of the Pallavas. 
New Delhi, 1964, pi. xxiii). The cave - temple itself is dated by a 
foundation-inscription of the famous Mahendravarman I (ca. 580-630) 
on the southern pillar of the facade. Barrett, however, thinks that the 
Nataraja panel belongs to the reign of Dantivikramavarman (ca. 
796-846) whose inscription is found on the north pillar, and that it was 
cut or recut over old floral panels (Barrett, 1976, p. 11). Even if it is, as 
Barrett suggests, this Proto-Anandatandava Nataraja in Pallava style, 
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belonging to either the 7th or the late 8th—early 9th Cent, suggests 
strongly the direction of further developments and, as Barrett himself 
writes (op. cit. p. 10), it is "the closest the Pallava sculptor seems to 
have got to" the anandatandava conception of Nataraja. 


Chronology of ananda-tandava representations of Siva Nataraja 

Stone Metal 

1. Proto-ananda-tapdava (?)1. Nataraja in ananda-tandava. 


Nataraja, in Pallava style 
in bhujangahcita pose: 
cave-temple, Slyamangalam, 
early 7th Cent. A.D. or 
early 9th Cent. A.D. 


2. Umamahesvara Temple at 
Konerirajapuram (A.D. 969- 
976): first established 
canonical form of Nataraja 
in ananda-tandava. Early 
Chola. 

3. Temples in Early Chola 
style built by Queen 
Sembiyan Mahadevi between 
A.D. 969-985. All bear 
sculptures of Nataraja in 
ananda-tapdava. By A D. 981, 
Nataraja is given the central 
place of honour on south 
walls of Chola temples. 


British Museum, South 
Kensington, London ; early 
Chola, perhaps first half 
of 10th Cent. A.D. 

According to Barrett (1976), 
the oldest known image of 
S nanda-tandava in metal. 

2. Okkur bronze Nataraja in 
ananda-tapdava, early Chola, 
Madras Govt. Museum, Ca. 
950 A.D. 


3. Tan^antottam bronze 
Nataraja. Early Chola. 
Nantanapurisvara 
Temple. Ca. 960 A.D. 

4. Vriddhagirisvara Temple at 
Vriddhachalam (South 
Arcot) : earliest dated 
Nataraja in ananda-tandava 
in bronze : A.D. 981. 

5. Victoria and Albert Museum 
London: Early Chola, 

ca. A.D. 1000. Perhaps the 
only Early Chola NatarSja 
outside India. 
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2.4. The only Pallava painting representing diva's dance, known 
to us to date, is an almost obliterated mural in an outer cell of the 
Saiva temple at Panamalai. The damage is great; Siva, multi-armed, 
and probably dancing in the urdhvatapdava posture, is almost totally 
lost, while Devi, who is watching his dance, is better preserved. 
|t must have been a beautiful painting indeed, and the garment of 
Devi and her crown prove beyond doubt the Pallava period. 

2.5 There are two or three early, i.e. Pallava, bronze sculptures 
representing Siva dancing : let us at once say that these early metal 
Nctarajas are not dancing in the anandatandava ; but their style of 
dancing and their iconographic mode are not far removed from the 
ananda-taptfava. 

The first one is a dynamic, lovely small bronze statue from Kuram 
(Chingleput District) depicting Siva dancing in a modest urdhvajdnu 
pose; the bronze may be now seen in the Madras Museum. It dates 
from the late 9th Cent. The Nataraja is four-armed, carries the drum 
and the snake in two hands, while the other two hands are in the 
karihasta and the abliaya gestures. The god stands on the Apasmara 
dwarf (who faces the spectator) According to Sivaramamurti, all the 
features of the dress, jewels, hair-do etc. "bespeak an early date for 
this Pallava-image''. 

The other very important bronze from the Kalyana-Sundaresvara 
temple at Nallur ( second half of the 9th Cent. A.D.) is even more akin 
to the ananda-iandava status: Siva dances against a pratibha of 
flames; he has eight arms, though, and carries various attributes; 
Apasmara faces the spectator. 

The third metal sculpture of this period comes from the Siva 
temple at Kllakkadu (second half, 9th Cent. A. D.). 18 

2.6. In the Kailasanatha Temple, Kancipuram, there are several 
early sculptures of dancing Siva, which are datable to mid and late 
7rh Cent. A. D. Again, neither of these sculptures is an ananda- 
tapdava ; but they all contributed to the development of that supreme 
concept. The Pallava sculptures of dancing Siva created a tradition 
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which later developed in representations of Nataraja in Chola and 
Pandya art. The emotional, philosophical and political atmosphere 
of the Pallava empire of Kanci was eminently suitable to the develop¬ 
ment of a Nataraja cult, connected with the royal dynasty - a 
development which led to the adoption of Siva-Natariija as the patron 
of the royal house of the Cholas in subsequent centuries. There is 
evidence for a deva-rSja 'god-king' cult in the Tirucirappalli cave 
temple where a sculpture of Siva bears the inscription "God is immc- 
nent in the King". 1 * 

2.7. Next follow early Pandya and early Chola sculptures of 
the 8th-10th centuries, both in stone and in metal, including an early 
Pandya bronze (10th Cent. A. D.) from Poruppumettupatti (Madurai 
Dist.) - indeed a magnificent Nataraja, elaborately worked out. The 
god has four hands (fire, drum, abhaya, pointing hand), and if the 
drum and the fire were reversed, we would indeed have a prototype 
of ananda-tandava here ; but the feet, too, are reversed (the right, 
not the left foot, is raised) - in fact, the scultpure is a 'mirror' image 
of Na{araja in ananda-tandava, in a dynamic swing of a lithe body 
standing on a fat Apasmara dwarf. In technical terms, it manifests 
the bhujangancita pose. 20 

One of the earliest Pagdyan paintings dates from the 9th Cent. 
A. D. from Sittannavlsal, and is a splendid representation of 9iva's 
dance. It is an image of the bhujangatrasita type, with the gestures 
of karihasta and abhaya. 

2.8. From this point on, however, we shall follow only and 
exclusively the immediate development of the ananda-tandava 
proper—in stone, metal and painting—leaving aside all other represen¬ 
tations and images of the dancing &iva-Nataraja. 

2.8.1. We have seen that the roots of the concept of Siva's 
ananda-tandava as the dance of ecstasy go back, even in icono- 
graphic representation fof the iconological and ideological basis of 
the concept we shall speak later in detailJ, to the Pallava dynasty 
and beyond. And yet we must agree with Barrett when he writes 
that (in spite of Slyamaftgalam) a full-fledged and complete represen- 
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tation of Nataraja in ananda-tandava does not appear on any temple, 
rock, cut or structural, of the Pandya or Pallava dynasties. (Barrett 
1976, p. 10). 

It was the Cholas (Ta. Cblar, Skt. Cola) who were by far the 
most important dynasty which contributed towards the development 
of the visual form of the dancing god. There are some excellent 
representations of Nataraja in the dance of ecstasy of Chola stone 
sculpture, but the greatest achievement of the Chola artists was 
through the medium of metal - what has become justly famous under 
the term "Chola bronzes". 

Aditya I (ca. A. D. 870/71 - 907) was the son of Vijayalaya who 
as the first of the Imperial line of the Cholas, was an ardent gaivite 
and established a Durga temple at Tanjore. His successors, Aditya 
and Parantaka, were devoted to temple building. Aditya built 
temples to Siva, and his son raised a shrine over his sepulchre, 
establishing a liAga on it. Both Aditya and Parantaka I (A. D. 
907-955) were devoted to their special patron, the dancing lord at 
Chidambaram. 


However, no representation of Nataraja in the ananda-tandaw 
occurs on any temple which can be attributed safely to the reign of 
Aditya I (870-907). Kulke (op. cit. 119) was convinced* 1 that the 
sculpture of Nataraja dancing as a decoration of the vimtna of the 
ViliSvaram temple at TiruvaliSvaram (South of Madurai) was the 
prototype of all 3nanda-t3ndava sculptures. Indeed, the Vaiisvaram 
sculpture has all characteristic features of ananda-tandava as we 
know them from the famous bronzes, including the typical bend 
(kuilcita) of the left leg, something which, according to Kulke, all 
earlier Natarajas in stone lack. The dating of the temple, however, 
is not entirely without problems. According to Srinivasan, it belongs 
to the reign of Parantaka I (907-955). N. Sastri and Goetz consider 
the temple, and hence the Nataraja sculpture, to have been built 
rather during the early years of RajarSja I, and hence around 1000 
A. D. The same opinion is held by Sivaramamurti ( op.cit . p. 232). 
The Iasi inscriptions of Rajaraja on the Vaiisvaram temple belong to 
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his 18th regnal year (hence 1002 A. D.). In 1003 A. D., the great 
Chola began with the construction of his masterpiece, the 
Rajarajesvara (i. e. Brhadisvara) temple in Tanjore (finished in 1009 
A. D.). There are more than one ripe representation in stone, of 
different size and craftsmanship, of Nataraja in ananda-tandava, found 
on the walls of the so called ‘‘great pagoda" of Tanjore.* 2 

New light and, as it seems, rather definitive conclusions, were 
offered by Douglas Barrett, in his 1976 Sixth Annual Mortimer 
Wheeler Lecture. According to Barrett, the earliest datable and 
certain representation of Nataraja in ananda-tandava is on the ruined 
Sadaiyar Temple at Tiruchchennamoundi: ca. A.D. 920. In other 
words, from the period of the reign of Parantaka I. 

Subsequently, there are three stone miniatures of the ananda- 
tandava— none of them, however, showing the established canonical 
form and the established canonical position yet (for in each of these 
some element is lacking): on the Gomuktesvara temple (Tiruvavatu- 
turai, ca. A.D. 945); on the Naltunai Isvara temple at Punjai 
(ca. 940 A.D.); and on the PIpilesvara temple at Tiruverumbur 
(ca. 952 A.D ) 

However, the full-fledged, established canonical form in the 
canonical position, of Nataraja in ananda-tandava makes jts first dated 
appearance in South Indian art in a devakostha on the Umamahesvara 
temple at Konerirajapuram which was built between A.D. 969-976 by 
the Queen Mother Sembiyan MahadevI (D. Barrett, 1976. 7). 

After the temple at Konerirajapuram it is possible to follow the 
use of the ananda-tandava made of dance on a close series of dated, or 
datable, temples throughout the reign of Uttama Chola (A.D. 969-84). 
The Queen Mother Sembiyan MahadevI must have been an 
ardent devotee of Siva Nataraja, and she certainly was a great builder- 
Barrett (pp. 7-8) quotes no fewer than five temples built by her 
between 969 and 985 A.D., all of which bear sculptures of Nataraja 
in ananda-tapdava. She went on building temples even during 
the first half of the reign of Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1014), and 
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not only that. Obviously, the old, magnificent queen had a tremen¬ 
dous role in spreading the Nataraja cult and in pressing for its 


acceptance as the state-cult of the Cholas. As late as 1001 A.D., 
she dedicated a Siva temple (the ruined Tiruvakkarai, on the road 
from Mailam to Pondicherry), thus crowning sixty years of work by a 


royal lady whom Barrett aptly calls "the most munificent patron in 
the history of South Indian art” (op. cit. p. 8). 9S 


By about 969 A.D., the Nataraja concept in ananda-tandava has 
achieved sufficient status to be included in the newly introduced 
iconographic scheme of the ardhamandapa. By A.D. 981, Nataraja 
was given the central place of dignity on the South wall of Chola 
temples. And, during the reign of Arumolivarmari alias RajarSja I 
(the old queen was still alive then), Nataraja was definitely preferred 
to occupy the honoured place in the only available devakostha on the 
southern wall of the temples. 


After about 1000 A.D., representations of this particular mode of 
dance of Siva Nataraja, both in stone and in metal, become more and 
more frequent: there is the dnanda-tdpdava sculpture in Gangaikonda- 
cojapuram 44 . the magnificent bronze of early Chola Nataraja from 
Kilakattur (11th Cent. A.D.), another amazing Nataraja from 
Melaperumpajjam (now in the Madras museum), both representative 
of the pure Chidambaram tradition, and so forth. Details about these 
developments, and the descriptions with photographs of these later, 
ripe representations of Nataraja, may be found in the magnum opus of 
Sivaramamurti (1974), in the writings of Douglas Barrett, and in a 
number of publications dealing with South Indian stone and metal 
sculpture. 


We are concerned with something different: the ideological, 
iconological basis of the concept of ananda-tandava. However, before 
beginning to discuss this topic, we shall once more quite briefly 
recapitulate the iconographic developments just described, and 
mention the earliest "bronze" - i.e. metal-sculptures of the "dance 
of bliss" of the Atavallan. 

We saw that it was during the so-called Third Phase in the 
development of the Early Chola Period (i.e. between A.D. 969-85 
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during the reign of Uttama Chola) on temples built for the most part 
by his mother Queen Sembiyan MahadevI that the iconographic form 
of £iva Nataraja in the ananda-tandava pose rose suddenly to great 
popularity. There is sufficient evidence to conclude that the icono¬ 
graphic form itself was conceived some fifty years earlier (at least), i.e. 
in the very beginning of the 10th Cent., and that its first icono¬ 
graphic beginnings may reach as far back as the 7th Cent A.D. 

2.8.2. According to most authors 98 , the dating of early bronzes 
presents grave difficulties. Apart from the possibility of 
applying criteria of iconographic and stylistic development, and 
thus arriving at a relative chronology, no method has so far been 
devised to reliably date the undated metal, sculptures. Thanks 
again to Barrett, we know that the earliest DATED Nataraja (Kuttap- 
perumaj) in bronze is the Vriddhachalam KuttapperumaJ. In the 
VriddhagiriSvara Temple (South Arcot) an inscription records that the 
Srikdyil etc. was constructed by Queen Sembiyan MahadevI; the 
second part of this inscription records previous gifts from Kuttapperu¬ 
maJ (= Nataraja) and his consort: both bronze sculptures still exist 
in the temple, and may thus be dated A.D. 981 or just before that 
year (the date of the inscription. No. 47 of 1918). 

This Vriddhachalam Nataraja demonstrates that the iconographic 
form of ananda-taridava was fully realized in bronze by A.D. 981 
(except for the uncanonical feature of Gafiga s uplifted hand instead 
of ahjali mudra). According to the opinion of Barrett (1976, p. 27) 
the small but very elegant image of Nataraja in the British Museum 98 
precedes both the Okkur and the Tandantdttam bronzes (see below), 
and, dateable in the first half of the 10th Cent. A.D., is the oldest 
known metal image of Nataraja in ananda-tandava. 

Chronologically next come the bronzes from Okkur and Taptfan- 
tottam. The strange but interesting icon from Okkur, exhibited 
nowadays in the Madras Museum, is a small statue measuring only 
25 inches. Iconographically it is completely canonical] (less the 
goddess Gafiga). The posture is bhujahgatrasita, the four hands exactly 
as they should be. The overall impression is somewhat static, heavy 
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and unelegant; Barrett regards it as ''not a successful image", though 
iconographically complete; he has previously considered it a "very 
poor relation'' of the other contemporary masterpieces, but lately he 
has changed his opinion and is more inclined-probably influenced by 
the opinions of Sivaramamurti 97 , Srinivasan and Khandalavala—to take 
it *'at its face value as a true 'primitive'" (Barrett 1976, p. 26). 
If this bronze can be dated about 950 A.D., it is the earliest known 
canonical bronze of Nataraja in Zinanda-tandava , 98 


Tantfantottam 89 , also known as Tandavapura, 'the town of 
ra«(fava-dance', is a small village near Kumbakonam. The bronze of 
Nataraja belongs to a large and important hoard of metal sculptures 
unearthed and now housed in the Natanapurisvara Temple of the 
place. The Na(araja (40 inches in height) is of utmost natural grace, 
truly remarkable, the dance being full of ease and elegance, and the 
pose and dignity of the consort, 9ivakamasundarl, equals that of her 
Lord. 80 The body and the head of the Dancer are extremely well- 
proportioned, and the face is divinely composed. The Lord and his 
consort form ''an exquisite pair." However, though the ananda-tSrtdava 
pose is certainly there, there are no floating locks and sash "which 
contribute so much to the fully realized composition. The image is of 
a Siva in a specific dancing pose rather than that unique conception, 
the dancing Siva" (Barrett (1976, p. 24). The image may be dated 
about A.D. 960. 


Another early candidate is the now famous image unearthed at 
Sivapuram (Tanjore District) 31 together with an equally impressive 
Somaskanda and Gage$a. It may be dated about A.D. 970. 


The Vriddhachalam Nataraja described above was indicated as the 
earliest datedQnanda-tai}4ava sculpture in bronze (981 A.D.). The most 
famous of all Chola temples, the RajarajeSvara at Tanjavur, completed 
in A.D. 1010, houses a Nataraja ("perhaps the best known bronze in 
South India and often photographed", Barrett 1976 p. 13) 39 which, 
according to Barrett, was the original Nataraja of the BfhadiSvara 
Temple, and was dedicated by the king himself. The magnificent 
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image (about 4 feet 6 inches in height) is very probably a work of the 
royal atelier of about A.D. 1010. 


We have thus two dated Nataraja bronzes of the Early Chola 
Period: Vriddhachalam (A.D. 981), and Tanjavur (± A.D. 1010). 
According to Barrett again, they may be supplemented with five other 
early bronzes, 'all masterpieces': one at Konerirajapuram (the temple 
built by Sembiyan Mahadevi between A.D. 969-76) 33 ; another at 
Tirunaraiyur, almost identical in design and style with that at Konen- 
rajapuram 34 , and a third one at Tiruppukalur 35 . 


Barrett (1976 pp 16-17) claims that these three images emanated 
perhaps from an atelier working for the Queen Mother, and that they 
form a stylistic and iconographic group, related to the Vriddhachalam 
Nataraja. which is earlier than the Tanjavur Nataraja. They could be 
possibly placed between + A.D. 970-990. 


Another Early Chola bronze of about the same period, the 
Vedaranyesvara Temple Nataraja of Vedaranyam (48 inches) is, 
according to Barrett (1976 p. 17), ''the finest in the group under 

discussion—and the most perfect realization of the form ever 

achieved by the South Indian master-craftsman''. Finally, the 
Jnanaparamesvara Temple at Nalur-Tirumeynnanam (a 10th century 
A.D. fabric) houses a bronze Nataraja with a lovely consort, dated 
about A.D 985. 


There is a small, lovely, almost playful early Chola Nataraja m 
ananda-tandava (late 10th Cent, or early 11th Cent. A.D.) in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. The image is of exquisite 
workmanship: full of life, full of movement, with eyes a ‘ most 
in ecstatic contemplation of the cosmic dance. I is th e ordy 

Early Chola Nataraja outside India (besides, of course, the British 
Museum icon discussed above). 3,1 


A famous Nataraja (early Chola, after 1000 A.D.) was found at 
Tiruvalaftkatu, and is now on exhibit in the Madras Govt. Museum. 
According to Sivaramamurti, it is "the best known image of its kind 
in any public museum" of the world, and certainly a classical, perfect 
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representation of the ananda-tSntfava. The face and its expression 
are truly divine. It was this sculpture that moved Rodin so much 
that he considered it to be the most perfect expression of rhythmic 
movement in the world. 87 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York is in possession.of 
another early Chola Nataraja in ananda-tandava, from a place in the 
Tanjavur district (after 1000 A.D.). It is a fine, very regular, very 
classical bronze, but far behind the Tiruvajankatu one in power and 
beauty 38 . A more dynamic and interesting representation of the same 
concept - in fact very "remarkable for the upward spring in the 
figure" - is the Nataraja (early Chola, after 1000 A.D.) in the Mus6e 
Guimet, Paris. 89 

To conclude this iconographic historical survey. It would seem 
that the final conception of Nataraja in ananda-tandava (the begin¬ 
nings of which may go as far back as + 550 A.D.) was realized 
simultaneously by the stone-carver and the bronze-caster. The last 
element to be iconographically fixed was the position and actual 
presence of the goddess Gabga in S$iva s tresses. 

Nataraja in a nanda-taptfava as a full-fledged, canonical concept, 
became a major icon on the southern wall of the ardhamandapa by 
about A.D. 965, and began to occupy a preeminent position there by 
about A.D. 981. The bronze image, by about A.D. 970, had achieved 
an importance - both in size and complexity - surpassing all other 
processional images, when, in the period of Parantaka I, Gandaraditya 
Uttama, and Queen Sembiyan MahSdevr, the cult of dancing Siva 
was adopted as the state cult of the Chola empire. The concept o 
Nataraja had bacome, by that time, an intimate image in the Tamil 
Saiva bhakti poetry of such poets as Campantar, Appar, and, in 
particular, Manikkavacakar. Its cult-place, Chidambaram, had 
also by that time fully developed, though there was still scope 
for further development of the concept in later speculative and 
iPuragic literature, and for the image in later works of Chola and 
Pandya art. 
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3. ICONOLOGY-ICONOGRAPHY 

3.1. Around the time when apparently the concept of £>iva 
Nataraja alias Kuttatumtevar in ananda-tandava was developing into 
a canonical form in southernmost parts of India, three other varieties 
of forms for the worship of 8iva were prevalent: 

1. The Somaskanda group ( sa-umO-skanda) which was extolled 
and made widely prevalent in the times of Paramesvara Varman and 
Rajasimha Pallava between A. D. 668-728. 

2. Subsequent to the Somaskanda cult, the cult of the Siva- 
linga was introduced into the inner sanctum. 

3. Dakfipamurti. The rise and expansion of this cult and 
iconography in Tamilnadu in a unique, rich pattern with its accent on 
silence, penance, and yogic contemplation, is a development of 
Siva as mahayogi after the 8th - 9th Cent. A.D. 

Nataraja in ananda-tandava as "the crystallisation of a particular 
synthesis of cult, philosophy and tradition in the art plane" and as 
the expression of "a delirious joy in the process of destruction for a 
further creation" (K. V. Soundara Rajan) could develop only in a 
proper context and as a result of certain stimuli which I see in the 
following conditions: 

a. the developing Agamic tradition with the advent of utsava 
vigrahas in metal to stand for the mulasthana deity; 

b. the fixation of a verbal myth and/or legends pertinent to the 
concept; 

c. the development of a festival based on an initial astronomic- 
astrological stimulus connected with the dancing Siva ; 

d. the local cult fixation of the concept in a particular place of 
worship; 

e. the absorption of earlier indigenous concepts and cults. 
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All these conditions were fulfilled at the end of the Pallava period, 
most of them, however, not much earlier than the time of Chola 
Parantaka I (907-955 A.D.). That was exactly when the Somaskanda 
cult was more or less discarded in favour of the ever more powerful 
cult of the sthavara (immovable) lingam introduced into the garbha- 
grha ; during festivals and other occasions when a processional deity 
was necessary, an anthropomorphic form had to be found to be 
satisfying iconologically, iconographically and aesthetically, to be 
produced in metal and carried about as a processional representative 
of the immovable lingam in the main cella. It was at this time that 
the Daruvana myth was adopted and adapted to the needs of South 
Indian worshippers, and the cult of its god was locally fixed at Tillai- 
Chidambaram. Earlier indigenous concepts of the dancing god, and 
the cults of fertility, of the phallus, and the ammd-devi, were absorbed 
into the myth of the divine dancer. 

A festival in the month of mdrkali (December-Januaty) called 
Ardradarsana (Ta. Aruttirataricanam), the Tiruvatirai (6th nak$atra), 
was established on the basis of an important indigenous festival of 
the Tamils ; one of the most important places where it was celebrated 
was Tillai-Chidambaram. The star Ardra (lit. ‘wet, soft') 40 , represen¬ 
ting Siva, was once the initial star of reckoning in the stellar calendar 
of the Tamils; the festival seems to have become an indigenous initial 
astronomic-astrological base for the dancing of Siva at the pradosa 
(evening) time, watched by Uma and others. 41 


The iconology of Siva's dance - or rather, different 'iconologies', 
or, to put it more precisely, the evolution of the iconologic conception 
of Siva's ananda-tandava, was dealt with in great detail by H. Kulke in 
his work on the cidambaramah&tmya (1970). He is, I think, perfectly 
right when he concludes (p.110) that in those early texts which 
have preserved the outlines of the ancient Daruvana Ibgend, Siva’s 
dance is obviously determined by erotic aspects, as well as by 
features which point to a fertility cult, possibly even to a phallic 
° contrast, ' n t * ie Dak$akanda of the Skcmdapurana, 
(Sankarasarphita, Sivarahasyakhapda), almost certainly composed in 
South India, there are no traces of any eroticism or fertility cult in 
Siva s dance. What is stressed is the warrior aspect of the god's 
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dancing; it is the destructive saqihara-essence of Siva that is 
manifested by his dance. 

Another important problem should be mentioned. Initially, 
Siva's dance seems to have been conceived as a dance performed in 
'splendid isolation', a dance which had no witness. The earliest 
images in stone do certainly not show the Devi who is later always 
present. Kulke (op. cit. 121) stresses the fact that the iconography 
of the BrhadiSvara temple in Tanjavur obviously quite consciously 
suppresses the female aspect, and underlines the manly character of 
diva's dance. However, somewhat later, in GafigaikondacOjapuram, 
this changes drastically : Parvati, almost as tall as Siva, watches his 
dance with dignity and assuredness ; Kali is there, too, though much 
less important; and, finally, Karaikkal Ammaiyar, the woman-saint 
and poetess whose work must have been important for the develop¬ 
ment of the whole concept, beats the rhythm of the divine dance on 
her cymbals. 

This motif is transformed and developed in Chidambaram. 
Whereas, in Gangaikondacd]apurain, Parvati symbolizes sattva 
(goodness), Kali/Durga rajas (passion) and Kali/Camundi tamas 
(darkness) 42 , the same, and yet different situation may be observed 
in Chidambaram : Parvati is worshipped in her own large temple as 
Sivakamasundari; Durga is worshipped in the shape of Mahisasura- 
mardini in a smaller temple but still inside the boundaries of the 
Temple ; outside of these boundaries, the third aspect is worshipped, 
symbolized by Tillai Ambal (The Mother of Tillai) alias Brahma- 
camundika. I shall return to this phenomenon of the division of the 
original devi later. 

Further iconological developments-pertaining specifically to 
Tillai-Chidambaram—will be dealt with below. It is, however, 
worthwhile noticing that the Gangaikondacolapuram lithic represen¬ 
tation of Nataraja in a niche to the South of the main shrine 43 , has 
an exact textual counterpart - viz. the icnographic description of the 
god's bhujangatrasita dance in the Sakalddhikdra. There, Siva 
dances under a banyan tree (just like in Gafigaikoniacojapuram) ; as 
he begins, Karkotaka, the snake-king (nagadeva), darts at his leg. 
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and the god's dance assumes the typical 'frightened-by-a-snake' 
position. Indeed, the Gangaikondacbjapuram sculpture is one of 
the most important representations in the development of the 
concept : the left leg is raised precisely as it should be, the god is 
standing on Apasmara, the hands are in karihasta and abhaya, the 
two other hands carry the drum and the fire, the head-gear is 
loosened on both sides in long strands ; around him, on either side 
of the niche, there are sculptures in relief which agree completely 
with the elaborate iconographic dascription of the text. Most 
important, of course, are the two goddesses, and ICaraikkal Amroai, 
who. in later representations, just like in this one, so frequently plays 
the cymbals while watching with rapture and awe her Lord Nataraja. 

£ritattvanidhi. another important text, describes seven tandavas 
of Siva ; the first is ananda-tandava. Since this text is, inspite of its 
relative modernity, considered the most authoritative of all icono- 
logical-iconographic . prescriptive manuals in South India, I must 
mention here its precise and conclusive description of the sapta 
ffindava mUrti, found in its 1st volume, 3rd part, stanzas 17-23 
(ed. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library No. 104, 1963). The diagnostic 
features of ananda-tandava are all there as we know them from 
canonical sculptural representations. The right leg is raised and 
pointing to the right side. The colour of Siva's body should be 
ashen-white, and he should be adorned with peacock feathers. The 
other six tandavas described in this text are samdhya-tanadva, uma- 
tandava, gauri-tandava, kali-tindava, tripura-tandava, and samhara- 
tandava. 

Not only SilpaSastras, however, but also various Ugamas as well 
as puranas and different stotras contain descriptions of and allusions 
to Siva's dance(s). 

3.2. Now for the detailed iconography-iconology of a fully 
developed, 'canonical' ananda-tandava representation 44 . I shall proceed 
from the top of the head of the deity down to the feet of the Dancer. 
The significant (i.e. meaningful) features, constituting the 'structure' of 
the concept in their interrelated totality, will be dealt with one by onet 
subsequently, the iconology of the whole will be recapitulated. 


A—5 
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We must realize that none of these significant, meaningful features 
should be absent; it is their systemic, structural totality that constitutes 
the meaning of the whole - the meaning of Unanda-tandava. In this 
sense, the icon is a full-fledged semantic system. 

Peacock feathers (1) adorn the jatd iS 'knot of matted hair'of 
giva. They are a charming decoration, in terms of their shape and 
colour. But they are more important than that: they connect Siva 
the Dancer with Krsga and Murugan ; but they also have iconographic 
significance—combining Kiratamurti, a gracious aspect of Siva as 
hunter, with the Natarajamurti. 

A portion of the jatd 'the locks of matted hair' (2) is usually 
arranged as a makuta 'crown', while the rest of the hair is let loose, to 
either hang onto the shoulders or the back, or to fly about on either 
side of the head. It is very interesting to compare the different ways 
in which the swirl of the jatd indicates the tempo and the unfolding of 
the dance. There are sculptures in which the hair has not yet sprung 
up to swirl sideways, like in the famous Nataraja of Melaperum- 
pajlam : the dance has just begun. On the other hand, when in full 
swing, diva’s head touches the skies and the jatd brushes the stars, 
and is full of flowers and flower buds (3), jasmine blossoms, lotuses, 
dhaturas (Datura alba) or arkas (Calotropis gigantea) , moistened by the 
drops of the Ganga, and scattered as they fall down from the swirling 
locks. 

The principle of contrast in art is exemplified by the hideous, 
grinning skull (8) set close to the charming mermaid the Ganga(4j. 

The difference of the two earrings is of course of utmost icono- 
graphic-iconologic importance : the fact that one earring (6) is the 
patrakuntfala* 6 , i.e. the twisted golden palm leaf in the left ear-lobe as 
worn by village belles, whereas the other earring (5) is the makara- 
kunda/a , i.e. the man's ornamental earring in the shape of a crocodile, 
this fact symbolizes the unity of the male and the female, the dual 
nature of the Lord, the ArdhanariSvara concept 47 . 

The crescent moon (7) on the crest of the dancing Siva is above 
all a symbol of beauty; it is also the weapon of Kama, the god of 
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love and lust; while the third eye of the god, vertically palced on his 
forehead, adds charm to his face like a tilaka to the forehead of Indian 
women, but is, of course, the Eye of Supreme Knowledge ( jMnanetra), 
the eye which manifests the omniscience of the Lord, but also his 
omnipotence, since he creates and destroys with his third eye 46 . 

The god has the snake on different limbs in various patterns of 
curls. As Sivaramamurti points out, "the wavy line of the jata is 
wonderfully matched by the undulating form of the snake"; the curls 
of the god's hair have snakes entwined in them. But, apart from this 
esthetic function of the curvatures of the snake 49 , the presence of the 
cobras suggests probably an echo of a very ancient connection with 
the snake-worship 50 . 

The sacred thread (9) and the sash (10) were mentioned before. 
The sacred thread (Skt. yajflopavita, siitra(ka), Ta.punul) is worn over 
the left shoulder; it usually consists of three cotton strings. Among 
mortals, it is worn tonly by the men of three upper varnas ; among 
immortals, both gods and goddesses wear it. 

The four arms: one, the upper right arm, holds the damaru drum 
which is a small double-sided drum shaped like an hour-glass; a 
tambourine. It is used by dancers. This little drum (called also 
utukkai or tuti in Tamil, uguka in Telugu, cf. the Skt. hutfukkd —< 
Drav.) is loaded with significance and symbolism. It is found already 
as a pictogram in the Indus Valley (Harappan) script; hence, it is at 
least three and a half thousand years old in the Indian area. It signifies 
giva as a shamanistic ascetic, and it connects his dance with its pre- 
Aryan origins. It represents "the primary creative force and the 
intervals of the beat of time-process” (R. J. Mehta), the sound of 
speech, the first moment of creation, the productive energy of the 
Absolute, the cosmogenetic force (H. Zimmer), but also* because of 
its form resembling two triangles, it symbolizes the unity of the male 
and female principles. The foremost significance, however, connects 
it with the rhythm of the cosmos; sound was the first manifestation 
of the unfolding of the universe, "sound" being—according to the 
Hindu view—the characteristic of ether which is the most subtle of 
cosmic matter. 
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Fig. 2. 

1— Peacock feathers 

2— Jata 

3— Flowers and flower buds 

4— Ganga 

5— Makara kuntfala 

6— Earring 

7— Crescant moon 

8— Skull 

9— Sacred thread 

10 —Sash 
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Fig. 3. Dancing flames in the upper left hand of Na$araja 
(ardhacandra hasta) 




1— Apasmarapuru§a (Muyalakan) 

2— Bhujangatrasita leg posture 

3— Head: 3a Ganga 3b Crescent 

4— Hands: 4a damaru 4b abhaya 4c fire 4d gajahasta mudra 

5— Ears: 5a makarakwitala 5b plain female earring 

6— Sacred thread 

7 — 7a sash 7b bell-chain 

8— 8a, b, c serpents 
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The lower, front right arm: the hand is in the abhayawuJm in 
the gesture of reassurance, safety ("Fear not I"). It symbolizes the 
* Action offered bv the deity to his worshippers (cf. the magna 
manus ^ Christian art). In Na^araja, it specifically symbolizes the 
preservation, the duration, the maintenance of the universe, the grace 
showered by the Lord of Dance on his devotees. It is the right hand 

gesture par excellence • 

Th uoper rr«,r' <r 

rs«e 0 ,S Sot a crescent or sumidrde^bmween t^thumb 

and tha ^ ° straight line but it. too, dances 

'“"unriv or gently like the lamp-flame slightly stirred by a soft 
breeze Th s hand stands fo, the cmtorc. the destruction of the 
Seme. The two upper hands symbolize thus the bailee cf 

creation and destruction. 


The left front arm 


is in the graceful dantfa - or gaja-hasta 

(■•resembling a stick", or "resembling (the outstretched trunk of) an 
iilnhent") • It is stretched across the body, indicating power and 
tSS. and. a, the same time, pointing to the uplifted left leg of the 
Dancer - the foot of salvation. 

The bhuiangatrdsita mode of the position of the legs has the left 
The onuj g ... th we mht of the body rests on the right 
leg raisedand bent wh le the weigm^ ^ f . ght foot planted on 

leg; points to t J f . g.vas world-creative force 

the demon of ^^^'^^^^atter, while the left raised foot 
driving life-monad denote the continuous 

of the condition of ine = 

and ignorance. Apasmarapurusa, Muya a an, re P r ®® e Kahlil 

fulness, loss of memory' - symbolizing ignorance (cf. with Kahlil 
Gibran's "shapeless pygmy that walks asleep in the mist searching 

for its own awakening"). 

In his cosmic dance, Siva is the architect, shaping the universe. 
The actual process is like that of a sculptor at work; as he dances. 


% 
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The lower. Iron, fZZZfZZ 

,he gesture of reMeurence,« J ^ ^ worshipp9rs (cf . tllsl , magna 

protection offe Y Nataraia it specifically symbolizes the 

manu s- of Ch,,su=" n o themaintenance of «he universe, .he grace 
Sh“b; Z Z of Dance on his devotees. I, is the right hand 
gesture par excellence. 

e . hinH arm • diva holds in the palm of his hand a 

The left upper, hind ^ ^ ^ Qrdhacandrahasta (i . e . the 

flame of fire cresc ent or semicircle between the thumb 

outstretched palm form fire or a f| ame of fire). The 

and the index finger to o straig ht line but it, too, dances 

tongue of the flame• J flame slightly stirred by a soft 
violently, or gently I* h 1 ^ sanMra , ,he destruction of the 

Srse. m «o upper hands symbolize thus ,/m of 

creation and destruction . 

"resembUn^'/t^^'utstretched truntTolTan 
("resembling a sticK, th0 body , indicating power and 

JSSfUiVthe »me1me. pointing to the uplifted left leg o, the 
Dancer - the foot of salvation. 

The bhujangatrasita mode of {^‘^"tac^wS'on the right 
, eg raised and foot planted on 

leg ; darfahasta points to the gj . wor |d-creative force 

the demon of forget!hdness symbohzea Snr^ ^ ^ raiMdfoot 

driving life-monads int h(Jtwofaet denote the continuous 

symbolizes their release. condition of inertness 

circulation of consctousness representa To,get- 

and ignorance, Apasmarii p . • j gnora nce (cf. with Kahlil 

SKJ. 5^^ that walks .Sleep in the mis, searching 

for its own awakening ). 

• Hflnre d iva i s the architect, shaping the universe. 

The ‘actual process is like that of a sculptor at work; as he dances. 
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the white ashes smeared on his hands fall scattered around, forming 
the lines of a master-plan to shape the worlds. His dancing on 
Apasmara signifies the eradication of ignorance, resulting in the birth 
of Knowledge. This, of course, is the late, sophisticated, philoso¬ 
phical interpretation of the Cosmic Dancer. 

Siva too, is, a great Yogi: this is indicated by the snake on his 
head along with the moon; the cobra emits deadly poison that 
results in death, the moon emits rays of ambrosia which assures 
immortality. The jata of Siva contains the laughing skull—the symbol 
of death which laughs at those who consider the world and them¬ 
selves eternal; the crescent moon, symbol of growth and eternity; 
the Ganga, symbol of the sustenance of life; the snake, symbol of 
transmigration of the eternal soul from one body to another. 

The dance is an eternal cycle of creation, protection, destruction 
and deliverance. It takes place in the tiruvaci or prabhamaridala which 
represents the 'dance' of nature (prakrti), within which the dance of 
the Prime Mover is an eternal event. The whole form may be 'read' 
too, as the mystic mantra Om , and all later, metaphysical, sophisticated 
interpretations agree that the ananda-tandava is an expression of the 
fivefold actions of Siva: srsti or pouring forth, unfolding, creation; 
sthiti or maintenance, duration; samhara or taking back in, destruction; 
tirobhava or concealing, veiling, hiding, i.e. the transcendental essence 
behind the garb of apparitions; and anugraha or bestowing grace 
through a manifestation that accepts the devotee, favouring. "Siav s 
functions are fivefold", writes Jan Gonda, "as the cosmic dancer he 
embodies and manifests the eternal energy in five activities : he un¬ 
folds or pours forth the whole of creation; he maintains it; he takes 
it back or destroys its phenomenal existence; he veils or conceals his 
transcendental essence behind the garb of apparitions; and he favours, 
or bestows grace, through a manifestation which is ready to accept 
the devotee. A prolonged study of the symbolism of the well-known 
image is a convenient introduction to the Saivite idea of God. The 
dwarfish body of the demon on which Siva is dancing represents the 
ignorance which being characteristic of the unenlightened soul should 
be destroyed—and is, in fact, subdued by God, in order to enable 
those who are chained to the samsSra to attain final deliverance. 
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God’s two upper hands symbolize the balance of creation and destruc¬ 
tion, carrying a small drum the sound of which is the first element 
to evolve in the unfolding of creation, and a tongue of flame, the 
instrument of destruction at the end of a mundane period. The lower 
hands bestow protection and hold out a prospect of salvation. The 
lifted left foot symbolizes the release of the devout souls, both feet 
thus denoting the continuous circulation of 'knowledge' or 'conscious¬ 
ness'—without which no salvation is possible - into and out of the 
condition of ignorance. The ring of fire surrounding the dancing 
God, finally, typifies the life-process of the universe and its inhabi¬ 
tants within which the dance of the prime mover, Siva, God, is taking 
place without interruption. All beings and the whole world are subject 
to eternal change, God alone is everlasting, immutable and imperish¬ 
able, the ultimate cause of all that is transient." 51 

It is obvious, that this highly speculative, metaphysical and 
poetic symbolism of the dancing S'iva is the result of a long, complex 
evolution. Let us now try to unveil at least some possible elements 
of that past evolution. 

4. SIVA NATARAJA IN THE TAMIL AND SANSKRIT 

TEXTUAL TRADITION OF THE SOUTH 

4.1.1. Dancing was obviously cultivated with great enthusiasm 
during the so-called Sangam (or 'heroic', or 'classical') age of early 
Tamil history (± 200 B.C. — ± 300 A.D.), and it seems that dance 
was associated with every pleasure-giving incident in life ; however, 
it also had important ritual function. There are references to ritual 
dances in a few old Tamil texts, in particular to dances connected 
with the ancient Dravidian god Murugan and his consort VaUi (it 
seems that one of the more important dance forms was the represen¬ 
tation of the supposed dance of VaUi called va(Iikkuttu). What is of 
particular importance is the fact that dancing was performed by 
warriors and their chieftains (later by kings) on the battlefield after 
victorious battles in honour of Murugan's mother, the fierce war. 
goddess Korravai (lit. probably 'the murderous one'); but also in 
honour of Mayon, the dark-hued god of ,the cowherds (Krsnal). 
The ancient texts mention various types of dances: group dances. 
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solo dances, orgiastic dances of possession {yeti). of religious frenzy, 
and. in particular, war dances. The terms used for all these dances 
are derived from the base a/«-, atal 'to move, sway, dance : attam 
'dance' (cf. later vifaiyatu, vifaiyattam 'play; game , Mia ). 


Though the Nataraja concept -i.e. the idea of a "king of dance' - 
was most probably not yet developed in its full-fledged form in that 
early era, its beginnings are traceable back to the late Sangam texts- 
in particular to Kalittokai and Cilappatikaram. It seems that one of 
the very distinctive religious beliefs of the Tamils was the association 
of dance with Siva and other gods, particularly Korcavai and 
Murugan. This would suggest an early development of dance 

among the Tamils and the great importance attached to the art and 

ritual of dance. 


Three dances are associated with Siva in particular: kotukofti. 
pantarahkam and kapalam. Two of these are mentioned or described 
both in Cilappatikaram and in Kalittokai. one is mentioned only in 
Kalittokai. 

The earliest Tamil epic, Cilappatikaram (ca. 450 A.D.) speaks of 
a Brahmin boy dancer from Paraiyur, designated as *“‘‘ acc * ~ 

tea. XXVIII: 77) who imitated the kotticcetam (alias kotu *°l'' 
of Siva in the presence of the Chera king Cenkutjuvao an ’^u ^ 
it is a very lively description which tells us how the cird, mov i n g 
right ankle rang, how a small drum resounded in moods, and 

hand, how his reddened right eye expressed c 9 «<f em j n jne 
his tuft of matted hair shook as he moved; but ‘ _ h 

half" of his person did not swing or vibrate or quiv r i . 
performed the "dance of the hermafrodite" ; this is obvious y wha is 
meant by the term kotticcetam - the dance o 
Siva combined with his Sakti as one person, half man half woman 
(which may also, in historical terms, symbolize the syncretism of 
Siva and iakta cults; or. rather, of the Rudra-Siva. and the 

autochthonous-indigenous goddess-Koctavai cults). 

In Canto VI of the same work (II. 40-43), the same dance is 
described under the name of kotukotti-y-atal : after Siva a urn e 
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Tripura, the triple flying city of the antigods, he performs his dance in 
front of his consort Umai who beats the time. 

As may be seen, the kotukotti was a dance of triumph of Siva 
over his enemies; an awesome dance, vigorous and heroic. In fact* 
it is one of the eleven dances mentioned in the epic, all of them 
performed originally in connection with the triumph of certain deities 
(Murugan, Siva, Kannan, Kotravai, Indrani, Laksmi) over their 
enemies. This type of dancing seems to connect almost directly 
with the victorious war dance of ancient Tamil chieftains/kings on 
the battlefield, as mentioned or described in Puram and Puiapporul- 
veppamalai. The fact that, at the time of Cilappatiktram, Siva and 
dancing are closely connected, and that the connection is expressed 
in a dance of triumph over beaten enemies, points to the subsequent 
development of dnanda tandava as Siva's triumphant dance overi his 
foes, the heretical munis, their weapons, and their dwarfish demon. 

The second dance, pantaraiikam, also refers to Siva's burning of 
Tripura. The text tells us that Siva performed this dance in order to 
please Brahma; he was adorned with the white ashes and disguised 
as Bharati-Bhairavi (i.e. as his Sakti). 

4.1.2. Nallantuvanar was probably the most outstanding Tamil 
poet of the late classical age. He compiled the anthology of Kalittokai 
poems, composed the section on neytal (sea-shore poetry), and an 
invocatory stanza on Siva. This poet who lived ca. 350-400 A.D. is 
very probably also the first poet of S iva-Nataraja in Tamil literature. 
In his Invocation to Kalittokai. he evokes a series of. pictures of the 
majesty and splendour of the King of Dance. 

•"You who contain many different forms, 

with your hand-drum ( patai ) issuing many sounds, 

when you danced the kotukotti, 

was it She with her broad lap and vine-like waist 

who beat the rhythm of your dance ? 

Victorious in wars, adorned with the ash of fallen foe 
you danced with force the paptarankam dance ; 
was it She with reed-like shoulders 
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and lovely lock with bees 

who gave the measure for your dance ? 

And when, wearing the skin of the tiger you killed, 

and the garland of konrai round your neck, 

and holding the skull of Brahma, 

you danced the kapalam, 

was it She with the teeth laughing like jasmine 

who gave the first measure of your rhythm ? 

Thus 

while the well-adorned Lady was watching 

oyer the rhythm, measure and timing of your dance, 

you danced; 

and to me, the loveless one, 
you did show your grace." 

Three dances are mentioned here: kotukotti (probably to be 
derived as kotum kotti, i.e. 'the fearsome time-measure’, cf. DED 
1717 kotju 'to beat as a drum, beat, time-measure', kotti ‘time- 
measure'), a dance intended by Siva for the destruction of demons 
and evil in general; pantarankam, or pantarankam, the dance of the 
destruction of the triple demon city, and kapalam, the dance of Siva 
after he had cut off the head of Brahma. There are a few rather 
important points to note : first, the great role that the devi plays; she 
is giving ( taru -) the three types of rhythmic beat ( cir , fukku, p&ni) to 
Siva's dance—in other words, Siva is dancing according to her time- 
measure. Second, she watches {kappa), i.e. "guards'', this three-fold 
rhythm of Siva's dances. Third, some of the attributes of the Dancer 
point almost directly to well-known representations of later 
Nataraja: he wears the skin of the tiger which he had killed, he 
wears the garland of kontai {Cassia) flowers round his neck. 

4. 1. 3. The most important early description of Siva's dance in 
Chidambaram is no doubt to be found in Tirumular’s rather 
enigmatic and only little-studied text, Tirumantiram { < S> rimantra). 
Whether it is the "ananda-tandava which Tirumular deals with among 
other dance-forms of the great god or not is a matter of dispute . 
Narayana Ayyar, Coomaraswamy, Graefe are more or less clearly of 
the opinion that Snanda-tSndava is described both iconographically 
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and iconologically in this text; Kulke (op. cit. 129) is very negative. 
We shall therefore investigate the matter further. 

The great problem about Tirumantiram is of course its date. It 
may be anything between the 5th and 11th centuries A. D. But the 
early dating, before the 7th Cent., is almost certainly ruled out. On 
the other hand, I most vehemently refuse to accept the late dating in 
in the 11th Cent. The most probable date of Tirumantiram is either 
the 7th or the 8th Cent. A. D. 5 * 

In any discussion of diva's ananda-tandava , Tirumular has an 
exceptional place. First, because he expounds the iconology ("philo¬ 
sophy") of Siva's vehement dance of bliss ; second, because his text 
makes it clear that in Tirumular's period, various dances of Siva were 
obviously an important part of the cult of Tillai-Chidambaram ; third, 
because of the great stress which Tirumular's iconology puts on the 
cosmic function of Siva's dancing which becomes the symbol and 
expression of his omnipotence and of his grace ; fourth, because of 
the identification of the five energies of Siva, manifested through his 
dance, with the pancak$ara. the most sacred mantra of Saivism, 
which has received in Tirumular's text canonical blessing. 

In fact, Tirumular was the first literary figure in the Tamil 'great 
tradition' who devoted a number of verses to the concept of Siva's 
dance, and helped to formulate and spread it. An entire section 
entitled Tirukkuttut taricaaam, 84 stanzas, is devoted to the dancing 
Siva. This chapter is found in the 9th tantra, stanzas 2674 - 2758 
of the great work. 

In Tirumular's conception, Siva's dance pervadeseverything, is 
ever present, and wherever and whenever the divine manifests itself it 
dances. That dance is fivefold according to Tirumular : 

1. Civinantakkuttu or the dance ( kuttu ) of Siva's bliss (ananda), 
watched by Tiruvarul Civakami who is Siva's Parasakti. 

2. Cuntarakkuttu or 'the dance of beauty' performed at Tillai- 
vanam. 
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3. Poipatikkiittu or 'the dance of the golden Lord' performed by 
Sivalinga with the five faces. 

4. PotcillaikkUttu or 'the dance at Golden Tillai' which is diva’s 
tantfava dance at Tillai-Chidambaram. 

5. Azputakkuttu or 'the dance of wonder' which is danced 
between the brows of the forehead of a devotee (called Ciiram- 
palam) as the embodiment of the five-letter mantra. 

As stressed above, what is so important about Tirumular is that 
he is the first who quite obviously underlines the importance of the- 
Dancer at Tillai. In other words, it would seem that the evolution, 
of the cult of Siva’s dance at Chidambaram and the stanzas of 
Tirumular and Karaikkal Ammaiyar (see below) are probably 
contemporaneous. 

Let me quote first a few of the more general verses, containing 
the ‘philosophy' of Siva's dance. 


"His five-fold dances are temporal ( cakala -) 
and timeless ( akala ), 

his five-fold dances are his five activities ( ainkaruma -), 
by his grace (arul'dl) he performs his five works ( aintolil ), 
this is the sacred dance ( tirunatam ) 
of the Partner of the Sweet-Speeched One 


( tenmolipakan. i. e. of Uma-Sahaya)" 


(2681). 


The Dancer (kmm) performs his dance ( «*•*>.£ 

Ambalam. The place where Our Lord (rormperemes) dances in joy 
(ukant •atum) is indeed Tiru Ambalam (2718). The pr ®^°"?' n ^ t J)' 
tektic character of Tirumular's philosophy may be clearly seen. 

from 2723 : 
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“The form of Sakti is all delight ( inantam ), 
this joined bliss is Umai's body ; 
this form of 8akti arising in time ; 
and uniting the twain in bliss is the one dance 
(irant/ otta anantam oru natam akume )." 

Very important indeed is stanza 2728, since it mentions the evil 
dwarf Muyalakan . a constant requisite of all genuine iconographic 
representations of Nataraja in ananda-tandava. 

“His body is akaia, the dark cloud therein is Muyalakan, 

the eight quarters are his eight hands, 

the three lights are his three eyes - 

thus he alone dances in our body as the Hall." 

Observe the homology : the universe ( akaia ,, dark clouds, eight 
quarters, three lights, i.e. sun, moon, fire) = Siva (his body, 
Muyalakan, eight hands, three eyes) = our body ; and all this is the 
one Hall of Nataraja's dance. 


From IX.8.2674 it is more or less clear that one at least of the 
dances described by Tirumular was inspired by Siva's ananda-tandava 
in Chidambaram. As far as that problem is concerned, Greafe and 
Coomaraswamy seem to be right; and Kulke {op. eit. 129) appears to 
be wrong—not in denying the assumption that Tirumular was younger 
than the Cidambaramahatmya, but in denying the assumption that the 
Tirumantiram indeed incorporates the 'theology' of what was later to 
become the Cidambaramahatmya (Graefe 16) and in denying that the 
Tirumantiram has in mind the dance of Nataraja in Chidambaram. 
Tirumantiram says convincingly: 

enkum tirumeni enkun civacakti 
enkun citamparam enkun tirunattam 
enkun civama yiruttalal enkenkun 
taftkun civanarut tanvijai yattate 


A—7 
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The tendency expressed in this stanza is, of course, in perfect 
agreement (hence, this stanza should not be regarded as an inter¬ 
polation!) with the over-all views of Tirumantiram which are 'iaktic' 
and so.to.say of the "anti-establishment"—in this case going against 
the claim of the priesthood of Chidambaram as being the only and 
exclusive place of diva’s divine macrocosmic/microcosmic dance. 
I would thus rather say that the Tirumantiram is older is earlier than 
the priestly redaction of the Cidambaramahatmya. 

Everywhere is (Siva's) divine form; everywhere is Siva- 
Sakti; everywhere is Chidambaram; everywhere is the 
divine dance; because the process of becoming Sivam is 
everywhere—at every place and every where is present 
Siva's grace in its divine play." 

But, above all, Kulke has relied on Narayana Ayyar's translation 
which is not only imprecise but incorrect. Says Kulke: "Ferner 
ISsst was entscheidend ist, das Vorhandensein einer Axt (stress 
mine, KVZ) in einer Hand Siva's von vorneherein den Versuch Scheitern, 
a I® das Vorbild dieser Beschreibung des Ananda-Tandava das CM 
anzunehmen. Der zweite Vers, 2799 (= 2753, KVZ), gibt zwar in 
der Tat genau die Ikonologie des Ananda-Tag^ava wieder,.... doch 
macht es auch hier die Erwahnung der Axt unmdglich, den Ananda- 
Tagdava als das Vorbild fur diesen entscheidenden Vers 2799 
anzusehen." The fact is, however, that stanza 2753 (i.e. Kulke's and 
Ayyar's 2799) doss not mention the axe I 

(2753) 

aran tuti t<5£iam amaittal titiyam 
aran anki tannil arayi scan klram 
aranur canaippil amarun tirStayi 
aranati yentu manukkira kamme 

"The tuti- drum of Aran (= Hara, Siva) is creation ( tottam , 
becoming, revealing); the (gesture which) causes to remain still 
( - the abhaya) is preservation ( titi < sthiti ); in the fire (afiki ^agni) 
of Aran is the devastating destruction (caAkiram<samhdra ); in the 
fixed pressing foot of Aran hides the Concealer (tirdtayi<tirodhayin); 
the (uplifted) foot of Aran is the blessing (anukkirakam<anugraha ).'' 
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What can be more explicit and more precise than this stanza as a 
description of the well-known ananda-tsndava of Nataraja ? 

The commentator quotes, as an illustration of the same iconologi- 
cal-iconographic theme, another stanza - viz. Ui}maivUakkam 36 
(incidentally, the most frequently quoted brief iconological text in 
Tamil to account for the 'meaning' of ananda-tandava) in which (line 2) 
he equates samhara with ahki 'fire' (ankiyile cankaram). Hence it is 
quite obvious that Tirumular, in st, 2753, describes the ananda-tandava 
not only 'iconologicaliy' but also 'iconographically' though, as Kulke 
correctly observes, the lower left hand in the datidahasta remains, 
curiously enough, unmentioned; otherwise, however, the iconography/ 
iconology is quite obviously in full agreement with the Snanda-tandava 
sculptures in stone and metal: 

tuti in the upper right hand = unfolding, creation; 
abhaya of the lower right hand = preservation; 
fire in the upper left hand = defolding, destruction; 
fixed foot = concealing; 
uplifted foot = blessing, salvation. 

The fact that the dantfahasta gesture remains unmentioned may 
possibly be explained by the obvious fact that the Tirumantiram 
describes the pancakriyd, the five.fold activity of the divine Dancer, 
for which it had set up completely exhaustive and sufficient 
symbolism in the five iconographic features of the drum, the 'fear-not' 
gesture, the fire, and the two feet. The dandahasta was probably 
unnecessary, indeed superfluous to be mentioned in this particular 
stanza. 


Stanza 2752 (Kulke's 2798) : 

“Know, understand and whisper (= as secret doctrine, dtu) 
that the outstretched (hand) with firmly held /Hfi-drum, 
the (all-) embracing water ( — like abhaya gesture), 
the hand with the fire, 

and the lotus-foot trampling the demon (Muyalakan) 

(are homologous with) the formless civayanama." 
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Here, too, the dandahasta gesture remains unmentioned; un¬ 
mentioned is, also, any axe. The stanza is very difficult: first, true 
enough, only four limbs of the Dancer are mentioned (the hand with 
the tuff-drum, the hand in the abhaya gesture which is so soft and 
all-embracing like the waters of the Ganga, the hand with the fire, 
and the foot trampling the evil dwarf) though there should be a five¬ 
fold homology with the five syllables of the mantra ci-va-ya-na-ma; 
second, a few items in the stanza are not very clear in themselves 
(the appu 'water’ in line 2, etc.). However, the over-all meaning is 
clear, and the fact that no axe is mentioned is also obvious. And 
from Unmaivi(akkam (stanzas 32-34) we know that the identification 
of various syllables with various limbs of the dancing Siva, and with 
various parts of his body, changed, varied, was never precisely fixed 
(thus in the above-quoted stanza, diva's feet are na, his navel is ma, 
his shoulders ci, his face va, his head ya; the next verse says that ya 
is the abhaya- hand; na equals the hand holding the fire, and ma is the 
trampling foot). 


4.1.4. The cult of dance in Chidambaram (that is : the cult of Siva's 
dance as an object of complex and fixed ritual) is known to us from 
the 7th Cent. A.D. onwards. It is mentioned expressis verbis by 
Tirunanacampantar (ca. 630-660 A.D.) who speaks of the panturahka 
dance of Siva (what is obviously meant is Siva dancing with the 
body besmeared with ashes). His older contemporary Appar (ca. 
580-650) mentiones the cultic place of this dance at 1 am ara , 

This term, cirru + ampalam means citiya antpalam, i.e. the little nan , 
that is, diva's hall in contrast to per ampalam 'the great hall I, i.e the 
hall of the den, of the Goddess. The 'Great Hall is the shrine 
of the Goddess in Chidambaram, south of the mu/asthdna lingo 
whereas the 'Small Hall' is Siva's sabha. The name ofth °?reat 
Hall' is Ambara, hence the name Cid-ambaram, ‘the ambara (hall) of 
the heart'. The Tamil term cittampalam first mentioned V ppar in 
ca. 620 A.D. has baen Sanskritized into dabhra-sabha which is the 

current term of the shrine of NatarEja in the temple as used by its 

Brahmin clergy. Appar calls ‘his' Siva frequently simply ampalak- 
kuttan ‘the dancer in ampalam . 
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It is perhaps significant that Appar's contemporary, the great 
Pallava king Mahendravarman praises in his farce Mattavil&sa the 
divine Kapalin (= Siva) whose dance embraces the three worlds. 83 
And it was in the middle of the 7th Century that the first Na{ar§.ja 
sculptures emerged in the South of India. The Tamil textual 
evidence, supported by Mahendravarman's Prakrit-Sanskrit farce, 
agrees with the historical facts of iconographic developments. 

Another early Saiva poet, Cuntaramurtti, ca. 780-820 A.D., 
says in 90.4: "The god of Puliyur Circampalam will cause trouble to 
kings who refuse to pay tribute to the Pallavas who guard the 
world." The dancing Siva of Dabhra Sabha is thus connected with 
ruling dynasty as its patron and protector - a fact of no small 
importance. 

... ® e 9‘ nn ' n 9 w 'tf> 7th Cent., the cult of the dancing god of 
TiMai appears in the bhakti poetry of all Saiva poet-saints. AiyatikaJ 
Katavarkon who is usually identified with Paramesvaravarman I of 
Kanchi (670-685 A.D.) is said in the Periyapurdpam (47.5) to have 
worshipped the tirukkuttu 'sacred dance' of Niruttanar who dances 
at PerutnpatiappuliyQr alias Tiruccicrampalam. Ceraman Perumal 
a friend and contemporary of Cuntarar (8th Cent.), composed his 
Ponvannattantati on the dancer at Tillai 


BuiMt is in the work of Manikkavacakar (9th Cent.) that we hear, 
for the first time (apart, of course, from Tirumular's Tirumantiram) 
e irs impor ant details about Siva's dance. Ananda K. Coomara- 
57E VerV 8pt y ,ntroduces his famous essay by quoting Tiruvacakam 

"The Lord of Tillai's court a mystic dance performs : 
what s that, my dear ?’* 

^* S ont!a| n dPtflM«^ f'c!-' S ' purS ^ a on Manikkavacakar which gives us 

essential details of Siva's dance (see below). 

According to Manikkavacakar, the body of Siva, while dancing 

in Tillai, is white with ashes, and clad in a tiger-skin (X. 18); the 
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chest wears a flower-garland (XXXV. 7) the ears are adorned with 
elongated, male earrings as well as with female earrings in the shape 
of roiled palm-leaves (X. 18), his matted locks carry a baby-moon 
(IX. 17). In his hands he carries the axe and the trident (IX. 17, X. 1), 
the fire (XXXV. 7), and there is a snake swaying from his hand closed 
around it (IX. 19), as well as a large snake worn as a waist-band 
(IX. 19) ; his arms are covered with armlets, on the shoulders he has 
a green parrot and the trident (X. 18), on the forehead a vermillion 
dot (X. 18). According to Tirukkovaiydr 86, his leg is bent. In 
VII. 12 we read: “He is the Dancer who dances in good Tillai's hall 
with fire in his hand. He is the Prankster who creates, protects and 
withdraws this heaven and earth, and indeed everything." 

There is a saying in Tamil: Tillai pati Tiruvacakam pati “Half 
Tillai half Tiruvacakam". The Saivites consider Tiruvacakam in its 
entirety a form (tiruvuruvam ) of the Dancer at Tillai. MSnikkavacakar 
worships Siva "in the temple of his heart” but on occasions when he 
worships him externally he worships him as the Dancer at Tillai. 
A promise was made by the god to the mystic poet at Tirupperuntucai 
(II. 127-30): the poet should come to the Lord of Tillai, to the 
"supreme Dancer who showed grace to Patanjali" where he will 
ac hieve mystical union with the godhead. This is then described in 
Kdyiltiruppatikam (XXII) sung at Tillai. 

Among the later poets, prominent among Nataraja worshippers 
are PattinattatikaJ (ca. 900-950 A.D.) who composed Kdyilnanmani - 
malai, ’Nambi Antar Nambi (ca. 980-1020 or later) with his Koyil 
druppanpiyor viruttam, and of course the great Cekkilar (ca. 1120 
A.D.) who is his 'national Tamil epic', the Periyapurapam, introduces 
his entire hagiography by the worshipful treatment of the Brahmins of 
Tillai and their Dancing Lord. 

Katavuij Mamunivar (between 1325 and 1600 A.D., very 
bably the 15th Cent.;, composed much later a purana dedicated 
Ltirelv to Manikkavacakar's life (Tiruvatavu rarpurapam in 545 
tanzas). In VI. 75, the essential significance of diva's dance is 
beautifully expressed in the following verses: 
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katta analpol utalkalantu uyiraiyellam 
attuvikkum nattuvan nammannalena ennay 

"Wisse : Unser Herr ist ein Tiinzer, 

Der, wi© das Feuer im Holz. 

Im Korper ist gegenwtfrtig 
Und der in Bewegung setzt 
All© Lebewesen." 

(H.W. Schomerus transl.) 

At this point we may perhaps ask a somewhat vague and very 
entative Question : could Siva's dance have been 'enacted* by a 
performer in the proto-ritual of the temple at Tillai ? Were 
the 108 (and other) karanas originally different but real dance-postures 
of one dance - an epic-dramatic dance narrating a part of Siva's 
mythology ? Or was such an 'enactment' somehow connected .with 
t e victorious dances of ancient kings after successful military 
expeditions, conquest of enemy territory, lifting of enemy 
cattle etc. - dances of which we have some evidence in ancient 
and early medieval Tamil literary sources like the Purandauru 
(ca. 1st Cent. B. C. - 3rd Cent. A.D.) and PutapporulvenpamOlai (8th 
10 the Cent. A.D.) ? One could imagine (cf. § 4.2.1) that a combi¬ 
nation of these elements - i.e. of the ancient cultic significance of a 
prehistoric place of worship such as Tillai, of the concept of the 
king-god and god-king developed particularly in late Pallava and 
early Chola times, of the necessity of sacred legitimation for the 
Chola royal status and of a royal cultic place suited for worship and 
coronation, and, finally, of the Sanskritic-Brahminic concept of 
digvijaya kingship - all these contributed to the establishment and 
growth of the cult of the Kind of Dance at Tillai. 

One thing is beyond doubt : the cult is syncretistic, a complex 
amalgam of many trends, concepts and elements, not a 'straight¬ 
forward' unilinear development derived 'directly' from any one single 
impetus. 

4 1.5. IN later Tamil 3aiva texts, poetic as we.I as philosophical, 
the dance of £iva particularly in its anondo-iantfova form as we know 
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it from classical Chola and later bronzes, is given great prominence. 
Vnmaivilakkam 'The Lamp of Truth' of Manavacakam Katantar, 
Civananacittiyar of Arunanti, Tiruvarutpayan of the great Umapati 
belong to those among the doctrinal and philosophical texts which 
describe in detail diva's dance. 

"Hejwho has passed beyond thought and speech" was the 
kQranappeyar given to the sage who composed Unmaivi(akkam in ca. 
1245 A.D. It is a treatise of 54 stanzas and in stanza 32 - 39, 3ri 
Nataraja of Chidambaram, dancing in ananda-tandava. is described thus: 

32. "O my son, hear: The Supreme Intelligence dances in the 
soul, formed by the sound ya, with a Form composed of the five 
syllables Ci-vA-ya-na-ma, for the purpose of removing our sins. 

33. Hear now how the Dance is performed 1 In the holy dancing 
foot is na, in his navel ma, in his strong shoulders ci, in his face vfi, 
in his tuft ya. 

34. The hand holding the tuti- drum is ci: the outstretched hand 
is vd ; the abhaya-hand is ya ; the hand holding the fire is na: the 
foot trampling down Muyalaka is ma. 

35. The beautiful fiery arch (tiruvAci) is dnkAram (the sound 
Orp): the ak?ara which is never separate from the onkAram is the 
filling splendour; this is the dance of the Lord of Chidambaram. 
They who got rid of their selfhood (akankAram) understand this. 
Understanding, they leave their bodies behind. 

36. Creation (tottam) arises from the drum (tuti). Protection 
(titi) proceeds from the hand of hope. From fire ( anki) [proceeds] 
destruction (cankAram). From the flowery foot holding down pro¬ 
ceeds stability (uttam). The flowery foot held aloft gives deliverance 
( mutli). 64 

37. By these means. Our Father scatters ( utari ) the darkness of 
Maya, burns (ciittu) the thread of karma, stams down (amukki) malam 
(i.e. Aruiva), showers grace (.arul etuttu), and lovingly plunges the 
soul in the ocean of bliss (dnanta v&ri). This is the nature of his 
dance. 
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38. The silent sages, destroying the three kinds of mala, esta¬ 
blish themselves where their selves are destroyed. There they 
witness the sacred dance of the Sabhanatha whose very form is 
grace. 

39. The One who is beyond thought and speech assumes 
graciously the form composed of the pahcoksara (five-syllable 
mantra) in dancing hall Parasakti, so as to be seen by his consort, 
Uma, Haimavatl. They never see rebirth who behold this mystic 
dance ( atal).“ 

Thus speaks 'The Lamp of Truth' of "the dance of the one of the 
holy hall whose very form is grace'' ( aruf mUrttiyakkonta tiru ampa- 
lattdn kuttu). 

In 1253, Arunanti, in Civahdnacittiyar (CupakkamV. 5) says: 
aintu nalamiku tolilkalotum natakam natippan riatan "the Lord dances 
(His) dance with the five good-bestowing actions." 

In 1325, Tiruvarutpayan (IX. 3) of Umapati explains the fiery 
arch ( tiruvaci ) as representing the dance of matter, of nature (prakrti), 
contrasted with £>iva's dance of knowledge (jflana) : "The dance of 
unam (lit. 'flesh') proceeds on one side; the dance of fianam on the 
other side." The arch of flames represents nature, matter; the con¬ 
tained splendour, 3iva, dancing within and touching the arch with 
his head, hands and feet, is the universal omnipresent Spirit ( purusa). 
Between these two stands the individual soul, as -ya- is placed in 
between diva- and - nama in the basic mantra. 

In the 17th Cent., the last great original Saiva bhakti poet, 
Kumarakuruparar, prays in his Citampararhummanikkovai : "0 my Lord, 
your hand holding the sacred drum has made and ordered the 
heavens and earth and other worlds and innumerable souls. Your 
lifted hand protects both the conscious ( cetana) and non-conscious 
(acetana) order of your creation. All these worlds are transformed 
by your hand bearing fire. Your sacred foot, planted on the ground, 
gives an abode to the tired souls struggling in the toils of actions 
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{karma). It is your lifted foot that grants eternal bliss to those who 
approach you. The five actions are indeed your handiwork." 

Thus we reach our century, when Ananda Kentish Coomara- 
swamy (1877.1947), with his two-fold Indian and Western insight 
has expressed the symbolism of Siva's ananda-tandava in these 
beautiful words: "The essential significance of Siva's dance is 
three-fold : First, it is the image of his Rhythmic Play as the source 
of all movement within the Cosmos, which is represented by the 
arch ; secondly, the purpose of his dance is to release the countless 
souls of men from the snare of Illusion; thirdly, the place of the 
dance, Chidambaram, the centre of the Universe, is within the heart." 
For Coomaraswamy, the 'dance of Siva' is "poetry; but none the 
less, science." 

4. 2. 1. Chidambaram 

4.2.11. Chidambaram (Cidambaram, Citamparam), which lies 
about forty miles south of Pondicherry, between the river Vellaru in 
the North, the coast of the Bay of Bengal in the East, the river 
KoUitam (Coleron, Coleroon) in the South, and Virapam tank in the 
West, is the largest Saiva temple-city in Indi3. The temple covers 
thirty-two acres of a flat plain lying between the two rivers, and the 
most important part of its cult is connected with the ananda-tOndava 
of Siva Nataraja. According to the pur&nic account, in ancient days, 
king Simhavarma of North India happened to halt at this place when 
he was on a pilgrimage to the South. At that time the place was 
covered with a forest. While bathing in the tank within the area of 
the present temple, the king found that he had been covered with 
gold; since then, he became known as Hirapyavarma or Gold-ar¬ 
moured ; and. according to tradition, the gold recovered from the 
well near the dtsabhn was utilised for the roof of the temple. 

Chidambaram is intimately connected with local Tamil legends, 
with the upsurge of the South Indian bhakti movement, and fwith 
important works of Tamil literature. The Tamil folk legends of the 
7th - 9th Cent, which depicted the lives and deeds of the great 
Saiva nayanmOrs, particularly those living in or being active at 
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Chidambaram were, however, not included in the 'official' collection 
of Chidambaram legends, in the mdhdtmya. This 'official, priestly 
version was rather based on more recent legends (according to 
H. Kulke, of 10th - 12th Cent. A. D.), in which the priests of the 
temple were critically concerned with the earlier Tamil folklore, and 
rewrote it according to their own views and needs. 

However, one literary Tamil legend at least should be men-, 
tioned here because of its close connection with Chidambaram, and 
because of its importance for Tamil culture. There was a boy - devo¬ 
tee, Nampi Antar Nampi of Tirunaraiyur ( 9 miles south-west of 
Chidambaram). His patron-deity Vinayaka (Pollappiliaiyar) revealed 
to him a mahd rahasyam 'great secret' : the Tamil Veda, i. e. the 
hymns of the Tamil £>aiva saints ( Tevdram ), including the famous 
hagiography of these saints by Cuntarar, is hidden in a sealed room 
in the Chidambaram temple on the north-western side of the sabhd 
where Lord Nataraja dances forever. Accompanied by the Chola 
king Rajaraja Apaya Kulacekara (probably Kulottunga I, 11th Cent.), 
Nampi Antar proceeded to Chidambaram, the sealed door was 
opened, and the holy Tamil books were found hidden under ant-nests. 
Nampi Antar arranged the hymns in seven books, in a work entitled 
Tevdram, and in addition composed the lives of the saints entitled 
Tiruttoptartiruvantdti which he based on Cuntarar s short biography 
(called Tiruttoiytattokai) composed some two centuries earlier at 
Tiruvarur. 

The Arur Timttontattokai begins with the words which every 
Tamil Hindu knows and cherishes : tillaivdl antanar tam atiydrkkum 
atiyen "I am the servant of the servants, the Brahmans who live in 
TillaL" 

Not only the origin - or rather, the rediscovery - of Tevdram, 
but also the origin of the 'national' Tamil purana, the Periyapuranam, 
is intimately connected with the lore of Chidambaram. 

The Chola king Anapaya (Kulottudga II, 12th Cent.) had for his 
minister in Tiruvaiiir a man called Arunmolittevar alias Cekkilar. 
Regretting the great respect paid by his ruler to a Jaina epic, Cekkilar 
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resolved to narrate the glories of Saiva saints, and he left Tiruvarur, 
went to Chidambaram and there, with the grace of Lord Nataraja, 
composed, in the thousand-pillared hall of the temple, his Periya- 
purapam. He commenced the work on the Arudra asterism day in the 
month Chaitra and completed it on the same day next year. He also 
spent the rest of his days in Chidambaram. 


What is so striking about Chidambaram is the variety of its cultic 
structure. In the centre of the cult is, today, of course the Golden 
a o Natataja. There is, in addition, a Vi§nu shrine in the temple 
and important shrine of Sivakamasundari - Parvati, and even more 
importantly, a linga temple near the sabha which claims to be the 
most ancient, indeed the original shrine of the whole place. Beyond 

T-n t . e " lp * e prem i ses ls situated another important temple dedicated to 
Tilla. Amman, a female deity who is said to have been conquered by 
Siva in a dance-conquest after he had arrived in Chidambram. 


• « Ve x *[° m t ^*' s completely sketchy account it is obvious that this 
varie y o t e cults is the result of a syncretism of which the most 
ancient component is very probably that of the Amman, the 'Mother of 
Tillai, followed by the worship of the lingo, followed it its turn, 
comparatively - by the cult of the dancing Siva. 


4.2.12. Chidambaram goes under many names: two of them 
seem to reach back into the autochthonous Dravidian past - Tillai and 
Puliyur. The first is derived from the designation of a tree - tillai 
( blinding tree', Excoecaria agallocha ) ; it is said that the first lingam, 
and the water-tank, were originally surrounded by a forest of these 
trees. According to R. P. Sethu Pillai, the original name of 
Chidambaram was Tillaivatiam 6 ®. Puliyur means 'Tiger Town'. 
This is a common place-name in Tamilnadu 6 ®. In the case of 
Chidambaram it was Sanskritized into Vyaghrapura. This Sanskritiza- 
tion of the Dravidian Puliyur was sanctioned by the Vyaghrapada 
legend - however, only after the time of Cuntarar (end of the 8th-beg. 
of the 9th Cent.) since the earlier poet Appar (7th Cent.) praises the 
future Chidambaram under the name Puliyur but does not know 
anything about a Vyaghrapada legend or about the name Vyaghra¬ 
pura. In fact, not even M3nikkav3cakar (2nd half, 9th Cent—10th 
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Cent.) has yet mentioned the legend. It seems that the legend of 
Vyaghrapada, and the Sanskritization of the ancient name Puliyur, 
belong to the 10th Cent. A.D. The name Vyaghrapura occurs in an 
inscription of Rajendra Chola III (1246-1279). 

All other names of Chidambaram have some religious-philosophi¬ 
cal connotation, and are connected with the myths and cults of the 
great temple. The name Pundarikapura means "the town of the 
heart of the earth" and associates Chidambaram with the lotus-heart 
of the Universal Man, the Viratpurusa. But Chidambaram is also 
Antahpura, "the city in the inside'' — that is, heart of the earth is 
magically identical with the seat of brahman in the heart of any 
individual human being 57 . 


The name Chidambaram itself is cid-ambaram ; cit is synonymous 
with jMna 'knowledge, awareness' and refers to the intellectual/ 
emotional component of a sentient being; ambara means 'place, locus'; 
it is the hall of supreme awareness, the hall of mystical knowledge. 
Also, in contrast to perampalam, ‘the larg(er) hall',! Chidambaram is 
called Cirrampalam, i. e. cirr . ampalam 'the small (er) hall’. The 
most current Tamil name of Chidambaram is Tirucirrampalaro. 

4. 2. 2. Cidambaram&h&tmya. Siva's ananda-tOndava dance 
figures naturally very prominently in the mahdtmya of Chidambaram. 
From one point of view, one may even regard the whole Chidambara- 
mahatmya as a mythological and legendary interpretation and 'justifi¬ 
cation' of Siva's vigorous dance of bliss. 


The text is the ‘official' collection of Chidambaram myths and 
legends, rewritten by the priests of the temple as a multistratified 
text between the 10th - 12th Cent. A. D. It consists of three origi¬ 
nally independent parts : the Vyaghrapada legend, based ultimately 
on the Sanskritization of a Tamil name of Chidambaram, viz. Puliyur 
-Tiger Town', and reflecting, perhaps, a prehistoric cult of the tiger, 
and the worship of the lihga ; it is devoted exclusively to the linga 
cult and ignores completely the cult of the Dancing God. The second 
part is the Patahjali legend - the text of a triumphant dance cult 
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which has absorbed all other cults (that of the tiger, that of the 
Mother Goddess, and that of the linga). The third part is the 
Hiranyavarman legend - the legend of the king who rebuilt Chidam-; 
baram and who, according to Kulke* 8 , was none else but the great 
Kuldttudga I (1070 - 1118)®?. 

The synopsis of the mQhdtmya follows : 

In the introductory portions, Suta the paurdrtika 60 praises the 
greatness of Pundarlkapura alias Chidambaram : it is the greatest 
mystery of mysteries, the body of Brahmap, the foremost stage of 
8ambhu's tdntfava dance. He also praises the fame and excellence 
of the 3000 Brahmins, and then begins to relate to the ascetics who 
live in the Naimi£a forest the legend of Vyaghrapada. 

Vyaghrapada ‘The one who has tiger-feet' was the son of the 
famous muni Madhyandina. His father sent him to Chidambaram to 
perform austerities there. He went and found, in the tillai forest, a 
self-manifested (svayambhu ) linga, for which he performed worship, 
and for the sake of which he underwent long tapas. When 3iva 
Mahadeva, with Uma and on his Bull, manifested himself to his 
devotee, the young ascetic begged him to provide him with a tiger’s 
claws and feet, so that he could find the choicest blossoms for the 
puja, and some roots and tubers for his subsistence in the forest. 
3iva granted him his wish. Vyaghrapada then married the sister of 
sage Vasi§tha, and she bore him an excellent son, Upamanyu. 

Once, possessed by the grace of 3iva, Vyaghrapada was immer¬ 
sed in Yoga, and the Lord manifested himself to the exhausted 
ascetic as the tandava dancer in DSruvana. Here we obviously enter 
the beginning of the second layer of the mdhatmya, the Patanjali 
legend. Vyaghrapada was astonished ; he begged Siva to show him 
the holy place which was the stage of the divine dance, asking with 
unbearable desire : "How can I continue to see the lotus-feet of the 
Dancing God ?*' 

Siva then revealed to him the place where he was forever 
dancing : the Hall ( sabhd) in the Space of the Spirit (Cidambaram) 
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which is also known as the Inner City (Antahpura). the Lotus Heart 
Town (Pun^arikapura), and the Great Divine Sakti (Saktihmahatl- 
divya). 

The mahdtmya tells us further how Siva asked Vi§nu to accom- 
pany him to the forest of Daruvana where he intended to search into 
the souls of the ascetics performing their austerities (here the 
mahdtmya incorporates the Daruvana myth). At Siva's request, 
Vi§nu took on the form of a seductive woman; Siva himself adopted 
the shape of a divinely handsome youth, and thus the two entered 
the Daru forest. As soon as the wives of the /•jw heard the music 
of Siva's damru drum and saw his beauty, they were smitten by the 
arrows of the god of lust and behaved like mad, young girls tore off 
their clothes; they ran about wildly begging the young ascetic to 
be their lover, even old women danced in the ecstasy of desire. 
In the meantime, Vi§jnu in his turn overpowered the ascetics with his 
charm, and made them slaves of his Lord the Spear-Bearer. 


When the r?is realized the whole plot, they began to produce 
their magic spells to destory Siva. First, a tiger sprang up from their 
fire, but Siva, laughing, destroyed it and cast its skin over his body. 
The snake created to kill him he used as a jewel; after that, he 
began to dance the taQdava. His two other arms appeared, and on 
his forehead glowed the third eye. From the fire emerged an abomi¬ 
nable dwarf, but S'iva stepped on him, broke his back and made out 
of him a pitha 61 for his foot. The flame, let out by the r$/s he took 
into the palm of his hand, and the mantras hurled against him he 
caught with one of his hands and used them as jewellery for his feet. 
Siva was then ready to unfold fully his tdntfava dance. His enemies 
collapsed. Visiiu himself was awed, and Parvati who came to watch 
the dance was full of fear, too. Siva's former foes praised him, and he 
granted them, through the vision of his dance, jhdna-drsti, the 
insight into supreme knowledge. Then he danced, smiling, the 
tandava, showing his raised leg, and the rsis, who had obtained 
Knowledge, danced along with the god. full of joy, and subsequently 
all creatures joined them, and universal joy found expression in 
Siva’s company of dancing creatures. 
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Now all this was told by Vispu to the snake Sesa who felt such 
ardent desire to view diva's tsndava that he performed severe tapas 
to obtain this boon (we now enter the proper body of the Patanjali 
legend). Finally Siva appeared and told him: "Earth and human 
body are alike; as the heart of man is his center, so the center of 
Earth is the forest of Tilla; the skull of Earth is the mountain Meru, 
the head of Earth is KailSsa, in the middle of the forehead lies 
Benares, Kuruksetra is the breast of Earth, but the lotus-heart of 
Earth is Chidambaram. In that divine, pure center is a great ling a 
called Srimulasthana. At its southern side lies the great hall (sabft) 
called Ambara; in this hall I do (kr) my ananda-tandava dance in 
this hall called Cidambaram praised by all”. Siva then told the snake 
Se$a what means ( upaya) he should employ to reach his goal. He 
should give up his old body and become transformed' into Patanjali 83 . 
In Tillavana, said Siva, 3esa would encounter the muni Vyaghrapada. 

The snake-king then went to Tillavana and met Vyaghrapada 
who was immersed in tapas. 3esa told him that Siva had sent him 
to the Tilla forest which is the holy lotus-heart of the Earth and that 
he had promised to reveal to him and to Vyaghrapada his vigorous 
dance of bliss. 

The two performed austerities and waited in anxiety for Siva to 
reveal himself. One day, 3000 Brahmins arrived there and settled 
down in their diramas and then they, too, waited to see the dance 
of Siva. 

Finally, announced by signs like tremendous drumming, thunder 
like blowing of conch shells, rain of flowers etc., Siva-Mahesvara, 
arrived in Chidambaram. After he had granted all those who had 
gathered there jhana-dfsti, he unfolded his dance witnessed by many 
but above all by the smiling Parvati. After the dance, Siva explained 
its meaning to Brahma, Vi§pu, all gods, to Vyaghrapada and Patanjali: 
"My seat is jnana", said Nataraja. "The synonym (parydya) of 
jftdna is civ, and the space ( antara) of this cit in the form of caitanya 
(consciousness) is this ambard. That is why this ambara, which is in 
the middle of the heart of the earth, and at the same time in the 
lotus of the heart, a small (dabhra), faultless, deep ambara, is called 
Cid-ambaram." 
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The Hiranyavarman legend begins with the story of Brahma who 
wants to arrange for a large sacrifice but the gods remain absent. 
Brahma finds out that they have all gathered in Tillavana where they 
are immersed in Siva s ananda-tandava. Narada who has been 
dispatched to fetch them is sent back, and instead of the gods, the 
3000 munis go to take part in Brahma's sacrifice. Brahma also 
decides finally to dwell with other gods and the rest of the munis in 
the Golden Hall. 

Simhavarman is a prince of the Sun dynasty. He is born with 
the body of a lion. He goes to the South of India and meets a 
kirtita (hunter). They become friends. The kirQta tells the prince 
that he had seen a beautiful tirtha near a tilla forest, and therein a 
strange man with tiger-paws on hands and feet who seemed to be 
deeply sunk in sleep. Simhavarman asks the kirOta to take him 
there, they arrive at Tillavana, and see the superhuman muni in tapas. 
The ascetic has recognized in his mind's eye who stands in front of 
him and invites Simhavarman to tell him his story. Simhavarman 
tells him that he is the eldest son of the ruler of Gauda, from the Sun 
dynasty, and that having been born with a lion’s body, he cannot be 
the future ruler, and therefore he wants to become an ascetic. 
Vyaghrapada does at first not quite agree since it is the dharma of the 
prince to rule; but then he goes to discuss the matter with PataSjali. 
While the prince waits in solitary anxious thoughts, the two ascetics 
go to worship the Lord of Dance. Siva asks them to tell the prince to 
take a bath in Sivagahga, and then they should fetch him into his 
presence. 


When Simhavarman enters the tirtha and reappears, his lion-body 
had disappeared, and his new beautiful human body shines like the 
golden sun. The munis and the gods who witness this miracle give 
him a new name - Hiraiiyavarman. After that, Hiranyavarman 
enters the hall of Siva and the god shows him his t&ndava 
dance. The former prince wants to remain forever in Siva's 
service. Vyaghrapada and his wife adopt Hiranyavarman as 
their son. Subsequently Vyaghrapada tells him the mahdtmya of 
Chidambaram. 


A—9 
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Hiranyavarman is welcome to stay for the rest of his life in 
Chidambaram but first he must perform a task. he should - in the 
service of giva - go to his native place and then to the country called 
Antarvedi (the holy province between Ganga and Yamuna; in South 
India, its holy counterpart is the country between Godavari and 
Ky??a). and take the munis living there along to Chidambaram. 
Hiranyavarman obediently fulfils the task. However, when he finally 
brings the 3000 munis to Tillai, he finds out that one of them is 
missing. The former prince is quite unhappy but all of a sudden a 
powerful voice tells him : "I am one of the Three Thousand !'' It was 
of course 3iva himself. 

The Three Thousand bow in front of Vyaghrapada and tell him: 
''Once you had sent us away from this place to live in Antarvedi and 
assist at Brahma's sacrifice. Now we beg you not to send us ever 
again away from Chidambaram". Vyaghrapada agrees, and the Three 
Thousand, Hiranyavarman and his armies, war-lords and retinue settle 
down in Chidambaram, west of the Golden Hall. 

In the subsequent portions of this part of the mahatmya, the text 
tells us a few more legends and, more interestingly, it gives an 
account of Hiranyavarman rebuilding Chidambaram and establishing 
the Purva Phalguna festival. The final portions of the mahatmya 
describe various festivals. 

4.2.3. It was of course H. Kulke in his excellent monograph on 
the mShatmya of Chidambaram (1970) who was the first to investigate, 
analyse and evaluate the text to the minutest detail, and to reach 
results and conclusions which are rather relevant for a number of 
topics often only indirectly connected with Chidambaram and its 
mahatmya. The following lines will be based closely on Kulke’s 
investigations and conclusions. However, more recent works, as well 
as my own research in Tamil texts, will also be taken, obviously, into 
consideration. 

I shall employ the term The Pine Forest Myth whenever I shall 
speak of the entire underlying myth of the various partial myths which 
have developed with the Pine Forest as their kernel and basis. 
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Schematically, and undoubtedly grossly simplified, we may see 
the development of the various myths we deal with until they have 
reached the relatively late and final canonized shape of the mahatmya 
of Chidambaram as follows: 


Puliyur ''Tiger Town" (worship of tiger ?) 1. The cult of the 

(tiger as totemic animal ?) Mother Goddess 

The Pine Forest Myth I 


2. the cult of 
the liAga 


the cult of the dancing god 


The Vyaghrapada 
Legend 


The Patanjali 
Legend 


3. the cult | 

of the (Kulottufiga I?) 
dancing Siva 


1. the Daruvana legend The Hiraijyavarman 

2. Se§a-Patanjali legend Legend 

3. Chidambaram the place I 

of Siva's dance | 


I 

Cidambaramahatmya 


According to Kulke, the three constitutent portions of the 
mahatmya were originally quite independent. They reflect, roughly 
speaking, three different ancient cults- cults of different antiquity but, 
very probably, of a provenience which has one feature in common : 
it is non-Vedic, un-Aryan, pre-Brahminic. These three cults are (in a 
possible chronological sequence), the cult of a Mother Goddess, the 
cult of fertility (of the lihga), and the cult of the dancing god. 

Before adopting a historical, analytical-chronological procedure 
to deal with the three parts of the mahatmya I shall follow W. Doniger 
O'Flaherty in telling briefly the myth of The Pine Forest 63 as a single 
synchronic structural whole, in agreement with the standpoint that 
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the °mythologist is merely reassembling what the culture as a whole 
has fragmented." 64 

When Siva wandered into the Pine Forest, the wives of the sages 
who resided there were in love with him. Siva was naked, ithyphallic, 
dancing, and begging, with a skull in his hand. He seduced the 
wives of the sages: the motivation of this act of Siva differs in 
different versions of the myth. But, Siva is u a libertine among 
ascetics, and an ascetic among libertines". That is why he seduces 
the r$is wives. As Siva had entered the forest to seduce the women, 
Visnu had assumed the form of Mohinl in order to seduce the sages. 
When Siva saw the beauty of Mohinl, he embraced her and a child 
was born from his seed. The sages became furious and cursed Siva's 
phallus to fall to the ground. The linga fell but began to cause a 
terrible conflagration. Brahma and Visnu tried in vain to find the 
top and the bottom of the linga*, peace was restored when the sages 
of the Pine Forest agreed to worship the linga, together with their 
wives. 

This reconstructed version might have been the kernel and the 
base which was used by the myth-makers of the Chidambaram 
priestly community to expand the narration, to add parts which were 
rooted in local cults and traditions, and to adapt the myth in its final 
Chidambaram version so as to suit their needs -the needs of a priestly 
community promoting the cult of the Lord of Dance, and connected 
closely with the royal house of the Cholas. 

The myth, as reconstructed (in a very brief outline) above was 
eminently suitable for such adaptation. We shall of course not follow 
the development of the early stages of the myth, nor shall we attempt 
its interpretation. This was done, probably much better than we 
could do it, by a few others. We are rather concerned with what 
has happened with the myth in Chidambaram, and with its direct 
relevance to the cult of Siva Na^araja. 

It is obvious, and Kulke has argued this very convincingly* 
we have to deal with at least three cults in Chidambaram (to which I 
would be inclined to add a possible fourth one, more ancient even 
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than the three); the worship of a Mother-Goddess (till this day 
worshipped as Tillai Amman or Tillai Ambal in a separate shrine); 
the worship of a dancing god (originally possibly Murugan in his 
vigorous dance of victory after the defeat of the chief among the 
demons); the cult of the linga; and, possibly, the worship of tiger 
(such worship being until this day prevalent among some South 
Indian tribal communities). Among these four cults, the worship of 
a dancing god (whether indeed connected with Murugan’s defeat of 
Cur, and/or his dance of possession, veriyatal, or with the Dravidian 
goddess of war, Kortavai ) is almost certainly connected, too, with 
the actually attested dancing of ancient Tamil chieftains/kings on the 
battlefield after their victory over the fallen enemy. The worship of a 
Mother-Goddess is in fact the most widely spread worship in any 
South Indian "village cult" (i.e. popular, local, non.normative religion 
of the grSmadevate) even in our days. The possible worship of the 
tiger may be connected with totemistic worship (cf. also the tiger as 
emblem of the Chola dynasty closely connected with Chidambaram) 
and/or with some local tribal cult of early Dravidian or even pre- 
Dravidian past. 

As mentioned above, diva's behaviour in the Pine Forest is 
motivated differently in different versions of the myth: in one 
version, he is the false ascetic, seducing the sages' wives simply as a 
kind of 'sport' (erect hair, naked, great penis; dancing, laughing 
speaking like a mad man); in another version, he is the passive 
ascetic, whom the sages' wives try to seduce (sometimes success¬ 
fully, sometimes in vain). The myth-makers of Chidambaram adopted 
a version according to which Siva pretends to be lustful but is 
actually chaste; the sages in the Pine Forest perform tapas without 
knowing the true nature of the god; their asceticism is either 
inadequate, or false, or dangerous. Siva destroys their tapas out of 
grace: to remove their delusion, to enlighten them, to give them 
peace. The sages of the Pine Forest must learn the lesson of self- 
abnegation and subservience to god. 

Observe that, in the underlying, there occur more or less strong 
features and elements of all the cults present and all the forms of 
worship existing in Chidambaram. 
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In particular, the Myth of the Pine Forest contains the two most 
important features of the Chidambaram cult: the worship of the linga 
(£>iva is ithyphallic; and the sages agree to worship his phallus), and 
the cult of the dancing god (naked, dancing. £>iva). 

As mentioned above, the two most ancient indigenous names of 
Chidambaram were Tillai (Sanskritized into Tillavana), i. e, (The forest 
of) tillai trees, and Puli-y-ur, "Tiger Town". It is possible - even 
probable, taking into consideration the fact that the tiger, as the most 
powerful and most dangerous animal of the jungle is worshipped by 
many tribals in India - that puli 'tiger’ was worshipped originally in 
Puliyur; or that a local 'tiger-myth' was connected with the place; or 
that the tiger was a totemic animal of some community living in the 
place in prehistoric times. In any case, the name Puliyur is pre¬ 
historic, and points to possible local tiger worship. The Sanskritiza- 
tion resulted in the name Vyaghrapura. This fact was already 
recognized by Graefe and Balasubrahmanyam and accepted by Kllike. 
Graefe and Kulke are also of the opinion (rejected by others, e.g. by 
V. Raghsvan) th©t this §an§Kritization was, like so many popular 
etymologies, the source and the basis of the creation of the Vyaghra- 
psda legend i th© name 'Tiger Town' had to be accounted for and 
brought into connection With the 'great' Sanskritic tradition. Hence, 
the sage known from MahQbhmata XIII. 14, the father of Upamanyu, 
was provided with tiger-claws, and with a special legend created in 
Chidambaram. 


It is of course possible that the matter was not as simple and as 
straightforward as all this. However, more important is the fact - and 
here I agree with Kulke completely - that the VySghrapada portion of 
the mahatmya is devoted entirely to the cult of the linga, I dou t, 
however, whether it reflects the antagonisms between rival and com¬ 
petitive groups and elements among the priests and worshippers at 
Chidambaram. It is true that this part does not J cer of the 
the cult of Nataraja. However, Siva, the ithyphallic« 

cZervatTe while the cul? o» the dancing god there is younger and 
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more dynamic. Kulke himself makes us aware of the fact that the 
text of the mah&tmya has succeeded to connect, in a master - stroke- 
the cult of the lihga with the cult of the dancing god. What is 
important and - though of course mentioned by Kulke yet not stres¬ 
sed enough . is the fact that the motif of the castration of Siva is 
completely suppressed; the worship of the phallus of Siva is establi¬ 
shed by Siva himself during his dance in Tillavana ; Siva exhorts the 
sages to worship the mulasthana linga. And only through this worship 
one can achieve the vision of his dance. 

It seems to me that what the text attempts to do is to reconcile 
three almost equally important cults : that of the tiger (ultimately, as a 
result of Sanskritization-Brahminization the tiger was transformed and 
projected into one of the three most important 'patron-saints' of 
the place); the cult of the phallus as the symbol of fertility, energy, 
release ; and that of the dancing god - a very ancient autochthonous 
South Indian concept (which developed, from the 5th - 7th Cent, 
onwards, into the sophisticated concept of Siva the Lord of Cosmic 
Dance, mainly In the peripheral areas between the Aryan North and 
the Dravidian South, In the Ghalukya territory). 

The Se$a>Pataftjali legend is the central part of the mQhiitmya of 
Chidambaram. It contains three portions: the DSruvana legend 
which provides the most direct link with The Myth of the Pine Forest; 
the 3e$a-Patafija1i legend itself; and the story of diva's dance in 
Chidambaram. The Daruvana legend derived directly from the 
various, probably later versions of The Pine Forest Myth and, based 
on the concept of Siva as a libertine among ascetics, describes the 
mythical origin of the dance of Siva, of ananda-tandava. According to 
Kulke, it has probably developed out of an antagonism between 
Saiva cult of the linga and the (local, pre-Aryan) cult of the Mother 
Goddess. In the course of its development, the liflga story became 
less and less important, and it was finally given up totally, for the 
sake of Siva’s dance. Kulke has dealt in great detail and very criti¬ 
cally with what he has called so happily "Verfeinerung and Abbau 
des Linga-Motives" in the Daruvana legend. It indeed is possible as 
Kulke maintains that, at the beginning of the puranic development of 
the legend, we may see the reflection of an antagonism between the 
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cult of a devi and the Saiva linga- cult. However, different interpre¬ 
tations of Saiva's castratioivare possib e. Much more important for 
us is the search for the motif of the dance of S'iva in connection with 
the humiliation of the ascetics in the Pine Forest. 


The first Sanskrit text which mentions explicitly, and describes 
at length, the tQndava dance of Siva, in this connection, is Skanda¬ 
purana, £> ankarasarnh.ita, $ivarahasyakhanda, Daksakanda. From this 
(and other) point(s) of view, this text is the most important link 
between the puranic texts and the legend of Siva Nataraja as given 
in Chidambara mtxhdtmya. It is the Daksakanda in which we see for 
the first time in Sanskrit textual tradition the introduction of a new 
cult which was unknown to the earlier versions of The Pine Forest 
Myth : the cult of the dancing Siva. Quite new is also the evil magic 
of the r?is who want Siva's destruction. 


The Skandapurana contains very little or nothing which can be 
dated before 700 A. D. The date of the final "Redaktion" of the 
various parts of Skandapurana is a matter of dispute ; however, most 
authorities (e. g. V. Raghavan in personal communication) would 
suggest the 10th or 11th Cent. A. D. Indirectly, then, when we take 
into consideration the evidence of iconography and of the Tamil 
sources, we again reach approximately the same date of the origin 
and development of Siva the Lord of Dance in dnanda-tdndava : this 
concept originated and developed in the South of India, from the 
7th - 8th Cent, (or somewhat earlier) onwards, and was definitely 
and finally established before A. D. 1000. 


5. In conclusion, we may perhaps say the following. The 
concept of Siva as the lord of dance manifests again t e uni V o 
Indian Hindu civilization, which is one in many /-egio«a varraw j. is 

a unity which should be viewed 3 ^"^^amagonistic features, 
process incorporating many variegated. 9 concept of a 

elements and motifs. When viewed to**** ^ ^ Noumenon 

"dancing god' as the expressi ient one or two elements of 

may indeed be pan^ndic and very^nc.ent.^ On ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«>"<*« -ems «o be absent. 
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The myths of the dancing Siva incorporate features of possibly all 
levels of Indian civilization : indigenous-tribal (tiger-worship, snake- 
worship?), indigenous- 'village' (mother-goddesses), autochthonous 
pre-Dravidian(?) and Dravidian (Murugan, Korcavai, phallus, 
warrior/king's dance) and Aryan, Sanskritic, Brahminic. 

The ananda-tandava dance of Siva seems to be, though, a 
specific South Indian (mainly Tamil?) development. Even before a more 
precise iconologic-iconographic image of Siva Nataraja developed, 
the concept of a dancing god must have obviously been inherent in 
the Indo-Dravidian religious milieu since very ancient, possibly pre¬ 
historic or proto.historic times. The connection of Siva with dancing, 
and the concept of a dancing Siva, appears from the very beginning 
of the Tamil bhakti period, when Siva “takes over" from the cults of 
Kotzavai and her fatherless son Murugan - i.e. at least as early as 
550 - 600 A.D. (cf. the poems of Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Tirumular's 
Tirumantiram). Finally, the connection between dancing Siva and 
Chidambaram (or, to give it its original Tamil name, Tillai-Puliyur) is, 
too, of an early date, as attested in the Tamil hymns where it is found 
already in tfanacampantar and Appar. Chidambaram emerges in the 
earliest Saiva bhakti poems as the seat of Siva's dance. 

As to the meaning of dnanda-tandava, it remains enigmatic. 
However, we may interpret it, possibly, as a dance expressive of the 
polarity of oppositions, of the conjunction of opposites and the 
resolution of contradictions (which is usually the objective of most 
Hindu myths) : 

ananda ‘peaceful bliss' -*—► tandava ‘vigorous, awesome, fear¬ 
some dance'. 

Or, to put it more simply, almost 'brutally' : ''bliss-awe''/ 
“joy-fear" and "peace-vigorous movement". Therein, the ananda 
concept may be related to the Sanskritic tradition (as expressed 
elaborately in the sat-cit-ananda triad), and the discourses of Sanskrit 
estheticians on 'peaceful delight') as well as to the Brahminical 
concept of digvijaya kingship. The tandava (<Ta. tantu-) component 
may be related to the vigorous ‘jumping' dance of the Tamil kings 
after victorious battle, and to the terrifying dance of the Dravidian 
goddess of battles, Kozzavai. 


A—10 
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It has been stated above that, ultimately, the "meaning" of 
ananda-ffipdava of Siva Nataraja is, to an analytical, discursive mind, 
a mystery. I would like to add that it is so inevitably; that it must 
remain so; for I do believe, with Frederick Franck, that "symbol and 
myth are not to be analyzed, but to be responded to." 

As a formal conclusion, let me quote P. Z. Pattabiramin : "Les 
dances (i.e. the seven mnQavas of Siva) sont 6ternelles, car' I £tre- 
Supr6me n'a ni commencement ni fin. Le mouvement unitaire du 
monde, le mouvement de chaque atome d'ici-bas, le mouvements 
de tout I'Univers cosmique sont les temoins et les consequences 
de 'I execution des ces dances divines." 


NOTES 


1. In the BfhadiSvara Temple, Tanjavur, there are 81 lovely 
sculptural representations of the dancing karapas of Siva ; 
the whole series has unfortunately remained incomplete; 
the unhewn blocks of stone on the north and eastern walls 
show that there was an abrupt halt. A similar, though later 
series, also of the Chola period, may be seen on two go- 
purams in Chidambaram. A detailed description with 
photographic documentation of all 81 panels of Atavallan at 
Tanjavur may be found in Sivaramamurti s Nataraja (1974) 
pp. 42 - 59. 


2 . 


Instead of the seven tend a,a dances of Siva some sources 

enumerate ... : dnmia. gaWvtsarJma. 

- Hix/ision is th© mor© popular 

etc. However, the ^ °lyTtZava. is also called kali. 
one. No. 6 in our sc e , accor jj ng to some mahatmyas 
tandava or candotanjava a *i , ^ , g th0 santh ara-tandava. In 
(e. g. the Vadarapyah this Ara konam) we have its 

the temple at T'™/* a W a S ( h ere that in the forest (katu) 
image. It is said tha famous dance conquest took 

of ba r,we"n Siva and ». The extent meaning of the 
ST I. 'ZZcZlndava- dance". Another term Is lam, a . 
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tilakakarana ("making a mark on the forehead (with the 
raised leg) ")• During the gauritdndava (no. 2 in our 
scheme), Siva has a riaga in one of his left hands, Nandi 
stands on his right side, and Gauri on his left. Samdhya- 
tandava means lit. "juncture" or ' twilight" dance. It is a 
morning or evening twilight dance in a pose of balance 
symbolizing the balance of the creative process. In contrast, 
samharatapdava or "destruction" dance represents the 
involution of the universe. Tirupuratdpdava (no.5) alludes 
to Siva as Tripurantaka, the destroyer of the three cities; 
he has sixteen arms with different weapons, Gouri stands 
on his left, and Skanda on his right. 

3. This conception of Siva's seven dances symbolizing the 
Yogic progress is entirely due to the idea developed by 
Dr. S. C. Kersenboom-Story. Herewith I express my thanks 
for her permission to publish the outline of her hypothesis in 
this place. She is at present preparing a paper on this topic 
under the title ‘The Yogic Significance of the Dances of 
Siva'. 

4. Cf. Sivaramamurti's Nataraja p. 193 figs. 37 and 38 for 
excellent photographs of the stone-carving. The right hand is 
in the abhaya gesture, the left, however, is thrown away 
from the chest in gajahasta fashion (in contrast to later 
ananda-tandava), the other right hand carries a bowl of fire, 
while the other left hand holds the axe. The jata whirls 
typically all around, with a prominent moon. There is no 
Apasmara, but a snake and two gapas playing a drum and a 
cymbal. The raised leg and the twist of the body, though, 
are quite typical for the later ananda-tapdova. Thus this 
bhujaftgmcita sculpture may be well considered a "proto 
ananda-tandava '. 

5. Hermann Kulke, Cidambaramahatmya, Wiesbaden, 1970. 
A path-breaking study of 241 pages which is a critical exami¬ 
nation of the priestly traditions at Chidambaram with regard 
to the temple-city's religious and historical development 
The present essay is indebted in innumerable ways to Kulke’s 
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6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


17 . 


18. 


work. - C. Sivaramamurti, Nataraja in Art, Thought and 
Literature, New Delhi, 1974. A monumental monograph 
(417 pp.), richly and beautifully illustrated which, in spite of 
its lack of organization and imprecise manner of quoting 
textual sources, is an indispensable mine of information.— 
Douglas Barrett's numerous lectures and articles are unsur¬ 
passed for their precision, sound methodology, and relia¬ 
bility, Cf. e. g. his The Dancing Siva in Early South Indian Art, 
The British Academy, 1976, 26 pp. 


C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit p. 168. 

Srinivasan, P. R., Siva Nataraja, the Cosmic Dancer, Roopa 
Lekha, XXVI (1955) 2, 4-12. 


Op. cit. pp. 111-18. 

Cf. Sivaramamurti, op. cit. p. 177. 

Op. cit. pp. 111-12. 

Cousens, H., The Chalukyan Architecture of the Canarese 
District, Archaeological Survey of India, XLII (1926), Plate II; 
Pattabiramin, P. Z., Trouvailles de Nedoungadou. Tandavas 
de Siva. Pondich6ry, 1956, pi. XXII. 

Cf. Kulke, op. cit p. 114, ftn. 247. 

Cf. Kulke, op. cit. p. 114. 

Goetz, H. Indien. Funf Jahrtausende indischer Kunst, 4th ed. 
(1962) p. 137. 

Op. cit. p. 179. The reproduction of this sculpture may be 
found in op. cit. p. 178. 

Reproduction : Sivaramamurti, op. cit. pp. 192-3. 


Kulke, op. cit. p. 119 ff. 

Sivaramamurti, op.cit. 202. Reproduction of 
NallQr bronzes, ib. 204 - 205. A good 
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the Nallur bronze may be found in D. R. Thapar, Icons in 
Bronze, pi. LIV. 

19. Cf. Mahabalipuram Studies (M. Lockwood, G. Siromoney, 
P. Dayanandam), Madras, 1974. 

20. Let us recall that the 'reversed' pose (i. e. right foot raised) 
is associated with the Pandya tradition in the Rajata sabha 
'Silver Hall' at Madurai. The processional deity in the dual 
MInak§! - SundareSvara temple at Madurai is a precise 
'mirror' image of Nataraja in ananda-tandava. 

21. He says {op. cit. 119): '‘Heute durfte kein Zweifel mehr 
daran bestehen..." 

22. For details on these, cf. Kulke, op. cit. 120-2, and Sivarama- 
murti, op. cit. 242 where he say*: “The image from the 
Brihadlsvara temple at Tanjavur is unrivalled for the way the 
sculptor has handled stone as if it were metal or wood. “For 
the Gangaikondacblapuram sculpture of Kalantaka, cf. Siva- 
ramamurti, op. cit. p. 242. 

23. This admirable woman was the most respected wife and 
queen of Gandaradityadeva Rajakecari. She was the 
daughter of a Malavar(aiyar) chieftain ruling the Tirukkoyilur 
area as a Chola subordinate. The exact date of her birth is 
not known, but, according to epigraphs, she was born at the 
Kettai (Jye$tha) asterism in the month of Cittirai (April- 
May). She first figures as the wife of Gaiidaraditya in tyyo 
records dated 941 A.D. Married probably at a very young 
age, she survived her husband, her son Uttama, and died 
A.D. 1001 during the reign of the great Rajaraja I. Widowed 
in early youth, she devoted her subsequent life to religion, 
charity and art. Gandaraditya (who died in A.D. 956) was 
very probably one of the nine poets of the S'aiva devotional 
collection Tiruricaippa ; he sang the hymn on the temple of 
Chidambaram. In this hymn there is the well-known state¬ 
ment that Parantaka I covered the temple of Nataraja with 
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gold. It would appear that both Gan^laraditya and his 
widowed queen were ardent devotees of the Lord of 
Chidambaram, and that during their life-times the Natatfja 
concept was finally canonized and firmly established as 
Chola state cult. In herjj early days, the queen was known 
as Parantakan / Pirantakan Matevatikal; in later epigraphs 
she is called Maturantakan MatevatikaJ alias Cempiyan 
Matevi. Most of her life was spent in erecting religious 
edifices and granting endowments for their proper upkeep; 
she is credited with the construction of an incredible 
number of temples, most of which were built (or rebuilt) 
during the peaceful rule of her son Uttamac5}a. Her 
activities did also include creating new settlements : thus 
e.g. she created a brahmadeya village and named it Cempi- 
yanmakatevi caturvetimafikalam (6 miles southeast of 
KlvajQr on the Tiruvarur-Nagapattinam road, 3 miles south 
of Tevur); she settled a colony of Brahmins and built a 
temple there in 972 A.D. She also took keen interest in 
popularizing the singing of Tiruppatikam (songs of poet- 
saints in Tamil) for which she made special endowments. 
This truly remarkable woman showed also keen interest in 
preserving old records: thus, while she rebuilt old brick 
temples in stone, before demolition, ancient inscriptions in 
these temples were recopied and carefully reengraved after 
the completion of new temples - a truly admirable activity. 
Many manfapams, channels, and settlements were named 
after her. Her activities are well - documented in great 
detail from numerous inscriptions. Cf. V Balambal, 'Great 
Women of Chola Dynasty', Journal of Tamil Studies 10 
(December 1976) 72-77. 

24. Described in detail by A; Ghose, ‘A Nataraja Sculpture of 
the Period of Rajendracoja I, JISOA, VI, 1938, 94-96. 

25. Kulke, op. cit. 125. 

26. For a good photograph, cf. Barrett, 1976, Plate XVIII. 
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27. Sivaramamurti, in Nataraja, p. 225, says that there is "a 
little folk element in the form of Okkur Nataraja." 

28. The fire ( agni) is not, though, held simply in the palm of the 
hand, but in a small vessel. For reproduction, cf. Sivarama¬ 
murti, Nataraja, p. 227 fig. 78, and South Indian Bronzes p. 7/ 
fig. 22 a. 

29. Famous for the Pallava grant of Nandivarman II, dated in 
the 58th regnal year of that ruler. May be thus dated in 774 
or 788 A.D. 

30. Reproduced e.g. in Sivaramamurti, Nataraja p. 230 fig. 82. 

31. For reproduction see Barret 1976, Plates XIV and XV. 

32. For a picture see Barret, 1976, Plate XVI. 

33. One of the three metal Natarajas in the temple collection - a 
later one . is reputed to be the largest in South India. For 
a reproduction of the Early Chola bronze of that temple 
considered by Barret to be 'an original dedication', see 
Barrett, 1976, Plates IV and V. 

34. For a photograph, see Barrett, 1976, Plate VI. 

35. For reproduction, cf. Barrett, 1976, Plates VIII and IX. 

36. For a photograph, see e. g. Sivaramamurti, Nataraja, p. 236, 
fig. 88, or Thapar, Icons in Bronze, pi. Lll. 

37. For picture, see e.g. Sivaramamurti, Nataraja, p. 237 fig. 89. 
It is fitting that one of the most beautiful Natarajas should 
belong to Tiruv3lank5tu, a place connected so intimately 
with the fascinating personality of Karaikkal Ammaiyar, an 
early 3aiva poetess who was almost certainly one of the 
first to have devoted Tamil poems to the dancing 8iva. 
The date of the poetess is probably A. D. 550 - 600. 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar responded thus, in verse, to the deve¬ 
loping cult of Nataraja and helped to give it its shape. In 
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return, she was soon provided with miraculous legends of 
her own, and represented later in stone sculptures as an 
embodiment of Sakti who beat the rhythm on her cymbals 
to Siva's dance. Cf. K. V. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, Leiden, 
1975, pp. 135-7. 

38. Reproduced e. g. in Sivaramamurti, Nataraja, p. 240 fig. 92. 

39. Cf. Sivaramamurti, op. cit. p. 242 fig. 94.—This is perhaps 
the place to say a few very brief words about South Indian 
metal sculpture in terms of its productive process. Most of 
the examples of metal figures which exist today are of pure 
copper or copperbase alloys and brass. The scarcity of the 
bronze images (as the metal is commonly understood, i.e. an 
alloy made of copper with tin) may have been due to the 
fact that it was difficult to obtain tin in the quantity required 
for the alloy. Or it may be due to certain restriction concer¬ 
ning the pure—impure contrast in Hindu ritual ideology. 
The ideal alloy prescribed for metal statuary in the South has 
been the pailcaloka, i.e. an amalgam of copper, silver, gold, 
brass and white lead. The casting of images in brass has 
been carried on in South India since at least early 9th Cent. 
A.D. Almost all images of the early periods show delicate 
modelling : but in the works of the later period, the modelling 
was overpowered by the hammering and engraving so that 
the images look like the handiwork of the goldsmith rather 
than of a sculptor. The process of metal-casting is known 
technically as cire perdue or 'lost wax', in Sanskrit madhUc- 
chistavidhana, in Tamil melukukattutal or melukukattivarttal. 

40. In western astronomy, Ardra is the famous Betelgeuze, 
a. Orionis, 488 light years from us, a star of the O. size, i.e. 
O supergiant of first magnitude ('rival of Mars') of the 
spectral class M 2 (330 — 540 times the size of Sun in 
diameter). 

41. This indigenous tradition of Siva's Ardra star is analogous to 
the equally indigenous association of Tiruvbnam (i.e. Altair, 
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a Aquilae In Eagle, spectral class A7, a star of first magni¬ 
tude) with Visnu in early Tamilnadu, and the celebration of 
the festival of Tiruvonam has been attested in the early 
hymns of the nlvars, though this festival is not any more in 
vogue in the Tamil country. It is very popular as Onam in 
Kerala. 

42. Kulke, op. cit. p. 125. 

43. For a good photograph, cf. Sivaramamurti, op. cit. p. 151 
fig. 1. 

44. The main 'diagnostic' features of the iconography of ananda- 
tandava were given above in § 1. 

45. Incidentally, the term jata is Dravidian in origin, cf. DED 
1897. A loanword in Sanskrit. 

46. Other names: karnapatra , Ta. olia. 

47. ArdhanSrisvara, i.e., 'the Lord being half woman', a represen¬ 
tation of Siva combined with his Sakti in one person, half man 
half woman. This embodies, on one level, a syncretism of the 
cults of Siva (male) and of the Saktas. On another level, the 
representation of the completeness of Being, of the non-dual, 
undivided Absolute which does not manifest the dichotomy 
male: female. — Sometimes, the right earlobe of Natar3ja 
remains free of ornament. 

48. The three eyes of Siva represent the Sun, the Moon and agni 
(fire); these there are sometimes designated as mutti 
'three-fold fire'. The epithet of the three-eyed god is 
trinayana, in Tamil Mukkannan (e.g. in the poems of 
PattiiiattatikaJ). 

49 - "A straight line is bald; the curve suggests beauty" 
(C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit. 161). 


A—11 
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50. The connection of Saivism with snake-worship and ophiolatry 
is established beyond doubt. It is well-known from such 
places of worship as e.g. Tiruvarur, a double-god shrine 
Ci.e. of Vanimkanatha pointing ultimately to an ancient 
worship of the snake and its abode the anthill, and of the 
linga, and Tyagaraja, introduced much later). Cf. David 
D. Shulman, The Serpent and the Sacrifice: An Anthill 
Myth from Tiruvarur’, History of Religious, 18, 2 (Nov. 1978) 
107 - 37. 

51. 'The Concept of a Personal God in Ancient Indian Religious 
Thought', Studio Missionalia, Roma 1968, 17 (1968) 111-36. 


52. Cf. K. V. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature , Leiden, 1975, p. 138. 


53. Cf. the introductory verse of the suthradhara : ''May the 
divine Skull-bearer (divyah-kapali) ... » himself a spectator 
and who dances ( njttam ) seized of emotions and portraying 
sentiments/Comprising the course of the three worlds/By 
speech and dress, by action and feelings,..." etc. Dance is 
of great importance in this prahasana, as was already stressed 
by Nilakan|ha in the 10th Cent. A.D. Cf. N. P. Unni's edition 
and translation of the Mattavil&sa, Trivandrum, 1974. 


54. This is the most frequently quoted Tamil stanza to describe 
Siva's ananda-tandava. 


55. 0rum-perum, 3rd ed., Madras, 1956, p. 6. 

56. The cited book of R. P. Sethu PiMai quotes Perumpuliyur 
(Perumpalur), Kuiumpuliyur (Kucumpalur), Cnupuliyur south 
of Mayavaram, Patirippuliyur, Erukkattampuliyur Kulke quotes 
Puliyurnear Kumbakonam, Oymanpuliyur, and Irumpuhyur 
near Kanchi. Not one of these places has any bearmg on or 
relationship with the legend of Vyaghrapada. Hence these 
names originated independent of Vyaghrapada, either as 
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simply connected with the tiger as a symbol of strength and 
prowess, or with the tiger as a totemic animal, or with tiger- 
worship. 

57. "The macrocosmic dance on the vaste stage of the firma¬ 
ment has its counterpart in the microcosm, in the heart of 
the individual, the smaller ether, the miniature stage, the 
dabhra. dahra or daha<-a akasa of the Taittiriya Aranyaka and 
the Upanishads; thus Chidambaram is Dahara vidya in 
symbolic presentation" (V. Raghavan, Indian Heritage, 2nd 
ed., 1958, xlviii). 

58. Archaeological facts, and the surprising parallels between 
the legendary life of Hiragyavarman and the career of the 
Chola king seem to strongly suggest that the legend was 
created in a concrete historical milieu. Kulke tried to 
identify the hero of the legend with the Chola emperor 
Kulottunga I (1070- 1118). 

59. He is the hero of a beautiful Tamil poem, Kalinkattupparcmi 
by Ceyankontar. 

60. Suta is the one who (following his guru Vyasa) is the tradi¬ 
tional source and guardian of all puranas. The 'origin' of 
the puranas is, traditionally accounted for, as follows: 
Nandin. the bull-vSAfl/ifl of Siva, hears the purana directly 
from £}iva, narrates it to the muni Sanatkumara (often 
identified with Skanda-Kumara) who, in an enlarged form, 
retells it to Suta. Suta keeps the knowledge of the puranas 
intact and, when necessary or desirable, narrates the purdpas 
to those who wish and deserve to hear them. 

61. Seat, pedestal. 

62. Etymologized traditionally as pata 'to fall' + ahjatt 'gesture 
of folded hands in greeting'; allusion to a legend according 
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to which the great r?i Atri and his wife had prayed to Vispu 
to obtain Adise§a as their child; when, however, 5>esa 
appeared in the folded hands (ahjali) of the woman (fulfil¬ 
ling her wish), she let him fall {pat-), so frightened 
she was. 

63. Endy Doniger 0' Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism in the 
Mythology of Siva, London, 1973. 

64. W.D.O' Flaherty, op. cit. p. 18. 

65. Ithyphallic images are as early as any 3iva images, and the 
Gudimallam lihga, an erect phallus with the image of J>iva 
carved on it, has been called the earliest known Hindu 
sculpture (by T. A. Gopinatha Rao in 1916). 8iva is fre¬ 
quently ithyphallic as Nataraja; even Ganesa has the urdhva- 
liAga (erect phallus) when he dances the dance of death 
(i tandava ) in imitation of 8iva (J. Riviere, Parana IV, 1 
1962, p.100). 
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